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A Concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and 
Wales, ornamented with Engravings. 
By Nicholas Carlisle, F. R. S. M. R. 
J. A., Assistant Librarian to His Ma- 
iesty, and Fellow and Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
gyols. Svo. pp. 1841. Loudon, 1818. 


CoMPREHENSIVE In its circuit, Copious 
in its details, and able and judicious in 
its execution, as we tind this work to be, 
there can be no book, we imagine, on 
the shelves of the booksellers, more se- 
cure of a very wide circulation. The 
eminent utility of its design demands 
nocomment. Embracing, as we learn 
from the preface it does, the history and 
description of four hundred and seventy- 
five Endowed Grainmar Schools, which 
are scattered over all parts of England 
and Wales, its local interest, in all parts 
of those countries, 1s obvious, and we 
must expect, therefore, that it will have, 
on that account, a place in alinost every 
provincial library. It frequently hap- 
peus, also, that parents and guardians, 
desirous of placing youth in some pub. 
lic or endowed school, are anxious to 
be informed concerning all the existing 
establishments of that description, whe- 
ther with a view to a comparison of the 
systems of education, discipline, rules 
ofadinission, or expense of teaching and 
maintenance, or to that of discovering 
through what persons or channels ad- 
mission is to be obtained. To such 
persons, engaged in such inquiries, the 
present work may be offered as contain- 
ing the fullest and most detailed an- 
swers, But, further, the various sys- 
tems of education, and rules of school 
discipline, described in these volumes, 
exhibit a mass of jaformation to such 
a are disposed to compare the whole 
together, to suggest improvements im 
any existing establishment, or to lay the 
design of new oues. From this cause, 
the interest of this publication extends 
far beyond the limits of England and 
Wales; it stretches wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken, and an En- 
glish system of education is practised or 
Vou, I, 





desired. It spreads itself to the United 
States of America, at present, perhaps, 
in many instances deticient in its school 
system, and in danger, from the great 
and increasing illiterateness of its gene- 
ral population, and of its prominent in- 
dividuals, directors, and rulers, of sink- 
ing still lower into the depths of igno- 
rauce. It must be acceptable, too, in 
every other British colony; and, lastly, 
it must be received with welcome in 
every country of Europe, and wherever 
the education of youth is reckoned 
among the branches of philosophical in- 
quiry, of political economy, and of go- 
vernmental duty. 

Mauy other considerations give value 
to this work; but, for the present, we 
shall leave Mr, Carlisle to develop 
some of them, while he relates the pro- 
gress of inquiry upon the subject: — 


«In 1678, Christopher Wase, a man of 
considerable learning, published at Ox- 
ford, ‘ Considerations concerning Free 
Schools, as settled in England?’ From 
these ‘ Considerations’ much = informa- 
tion has been derived for the present work, 
and which must ever be esteemed for their 
thorough display of the origin and effects 


of those important establishments. 


‘© In 1807, Mr. Beekwith, an able bar- 
rister, directed his attention to the various 
institutions for the relief of the poor of 
this country, in which considerable re- 
gard is paid tothe management of schools. 

‘And, in 1816, a History of the princi- 
pal Schools of England was published by 
Mr. Ackermann, of the Strand, embel- 
lished with plates; and which has also 
been consulted with advantage. 

‘« In the same year, a Select Committee 
of the Hlouse of Commons was appointed 
to inquire into the Education of the Lower 
orders In the Metropolis, who, after hav- 
ing examined a great body of evidence, 
reported to the Flouse, that they found 
reason to conclude, ‘that a very large 
number of poor children are wholly with- 
out the means of instruction, although 
their parents appear to be generally very 
desirous of obtaining that advantage for 
them :’ 

<< "That vg observed, with much satis- 
faction, ‘the highly beneficial effects pro- 


duced upon all those parts of the popula- 
tion, which, assisted in whole or in part 
by various charitable institutions, have en- 
Joyed the benetits of education :’ 

“That they had not then time fully to 


Y 





report their opinion upon the different 
branches of their inquiry, ‘but they feel 
persuaded that the greatest advantages 
would result to this country from Parlia- 
ment taking proper measures, in concur- 
rence with the prevailing re in the 
community, for supplying the deficiency 
of the means of instruction which exists at 
present, and for extending this blessing to 
the poor of all descriptions :’ 

«That although the Committee were 
not instructed to examine the state of edu- 
cation beyond the metropolis, they had, 
‘in addition to what has appeared in evi- 
dence, received communications which 
show the necessity of Parliament, as speed- 
ily as possible, instituting an inquiry into 
the. management of charitable donations 
and other funds for the instruction of the 
poor of this country, and into the state of 
their education generally, especially in 
the larger towns.’ And the Committee 
are of opinion, ‘that the most effectual, 
as well as least expensive, mode of con- 
ducting such an inquiry, would be by 
means of a Parliamentary Commission,’ 

‘© Ina Second Report from the Select 
Committee, dated the 7th of July, 1817, 
they state, ‘ Your Committee having con- 
sidered the information communicated to 
them during the last session, from various 
parts of the country, touching the state of 
education, and more particularly the mis- 
application of funds destined by gift, be- 
quest, or devise, to that purpose, are of 
Opinion, that it would be expedient to 
extend the instructions under which they 
act, so as to embrace an Inquiry into the 
Education of the Lower Orders generally 
throughout England and Wales.’ ” 


Mr. C.’s undertaking was not without 
its difficulties, exclusive of all that be- 
longed to the great labour of its atchieve- 
ment. The plan adopted by Mr. C., 
for acquiring information, was that of 
iuserting a ‘* Letter aud a Sertes of 
Questions in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and to send a copy of the same to 
the Head Masters of every known 
Grammar School throughout England 
and Wales;”’ ‘‘and the result,”? adds 
Mr. C., ‘* has been proportioned to his 
most ardent expectations,” thouzh he 
has not concealed, a litle before, that 
amoung his discouragements, was “ the 
reluctance of some of the parties cons 
cerned to vive information’ —a reluce 
tance which, as we shail shortly find, 
it Is, In some cases, but too easy to ace 
count for, be this as it may, we ob- 


a 
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serve with regret, that, in numerous 
instances, Mr. C. has been obliged to 
subjoin, to such accounts of particular 
schools as he has heen able to procure, 
the note, so disgraceful to some of those 
belonging to them, ‘* that no answer 
has been received to the letter of the 
author !" 

As a ** Copy of the Letter and Se- 
nes of Questions” may still be usefully 
circulated and perpetuated in our pages; 
as it will explain more minutely than 
we have just atteinpted, the design of 
Mr. C.’s work, and as it will be a 
guide to those whom our remarks may 
imbue with a desire to consult it; we 


shall therefore make it the subject of | 


our next extract:— 


* Apartments of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Somerset Place, London, 20th Dec. 1310. 


«€ Sin,—The numerous endowed Gram- 
mar Schools inthis kingdom reilect the 
highest honour on the memory of their 
charitable and pious founders. But, as 
we have little intelligence respecting their 
internal establishment, and the proper 
mode of applying for admission for a child, 
and the requisiles necessary to success, it 
has occurred to me, that a concise descr’ p- 
tion of those benevolent institutions might 
be useful to persons in general; as a clear 
explanation of their ordinances may re- 
move many difficulties from an inquiring 
parent, and point out the several advan- 
tages of any particular seminary. 

‘Under this impression, T have drawn 
up a series of Questions, which IL beg 
leave to lay, with evcry degree of respect, 
before the public. tn this solicitation of 
general attention, 7 wish it clearly to be 
understood, that Laim actuated solely by 
the desire of promoting the public good, 
and that [ shall esteem myself much ho- 
noured by the trouble which any Head 
Master, or any other gentleman, may take 
in drawing up the History of the Schools 
in their respective counties, or for any in- 
formation which they may please to com- 
municate, to render this endeavour as ac- 
curate and useful, as the importance of 
the subject requires. 

‘« T have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘Your inost obedient servant, 
«© NicHOLAS CARLISLE. 


“1, When, and by whom, was this 
School founded? 

«¢ 2, What was the original Endowment, 
and what is the present amount of it? 

‘© 3. ave any subsequent Endowments 
been made, and by whom? and to what 
ainount ? 

‘- 4. Are these Endowments in land? or 
otherwise, and where situate ? 

“5. A copy of the Statutes and Ordi- 
nances. 

‘©. Is the School open to the Boys of 
your Town or Pari h indetinitely, free of 


expense? or, is it limited to the relatives | 


of particular persons? or, for a certain 
number of Scholars only? or, by place ot 
nativity, or otherwise ? 

“7. What number of Boys are admmitte:| 





) 


upon the Foundation? and sow many 
others are usuall, educated at ‘ue School ; 

“8, At what age are the Boys « !mitted, 
and how long may they reweain without 
superannuation ? 

“© Yy, What is the form of admission, and 
who are the persons that nominate ? 

‘©10. Which are the Latin and Greek 
Grammars in use? and what Is tie routine 
of education prescribed ? 

1}. What are the number of Exhibi 
tions, Scholarships, or other Usivesi, 
advantages, and the amount of each ? 

“© 12. To what Coileges are such boys 
usually sent? 

“613. What is the Head Master’s name, 
and what is the amount of his Salary and 
Eimoluments ? 

“© 14. If the Head Master takes Pupils, 
what is the annual charge for the board and 
education of each Boy? 

“© 15. Ifthe Second or other Masters take 
Pupils, what are their annual charges for 
board and education? 

«16. Are there any Church Prefer- 
ments, or other advantages, belonging to 
this School? 

«17, A list of the eminent men who 
have been educated here. 

‘© 18. A drawing or impression of the 
Common Seal. 

* Any other matters, which you may 
be pleased to commuuicate, will be grate- 
fully received. 

“oN. B. Upwards of One Thousand 
four Hundred Letters have been sent and 
received.” 


The design and contents of Mr. C.’s 
voluines are so closely connected with a 
leading aun of the Lirerary JOURNAL 
—namely, thet of advancing the inte- 
rests and difiasion of TRUE LEARNING 
inthis kingdom—that we shall be far 
from contenting ourselves with affording 
to our readers a brief, and therefore 
superficial account of either. ° OF the 
private uses of this book we have already 
spoken, aud it is our design, in refe- 
reace to these, to follow Mr. C, through 
the whole four hundred and seventy- 
tive Endowed Graumnar Schoolsofwhich 
he has been able to give an account, 
affording, indeed, to each buta very few 
words, yet supplying to our readers a 
sort of index, by which they may be 
enabled to turn to Mr. Cas bock when 
necessary. In this mrnner, we shail, of 
course, bring into our pages a large 
body of local and pubhe information, 
but there are other aspects of a more 
general nature to winch we shall fully 
advert. “The bastory of the Eadwved 
Grammar Schools of the kingdom is 
tuvolved im one of the greatest questions 
now before the country—that of the 
public and eleemosynary ‘education 
of the lower orders. -— At present, how- 
ever, we forbear from adding to the 
leneth of our remarks, by entersoy tuto 
these tuvestigatious, and ouly subjoin 





———=—= 

woe Nasty os ’rvations on the « F 

tracu nar School at Bedford,” which 

aopens to stand first tn the work, and 

es ,eciuiag which certain questions have 

eoventey been raised, and are stil] pend. 
wigin the High Court of Chancery, 


BEDFORD CHARITY, 


The questions at issue relate to tho 
eligibility of the children of Jews, bee 
ing born within the towa of Bedford, to 
be adiuitted ito the school, and for 
‘* poor maids,” being Jewesses, to claim 
marriage portions, and generally, fo, 
the ** poor” of the tewn of Bedford, be. 
ing Jews, to participate in the alns 
arising out of the ** Bedford Charity,” 


‘¢ The Free Grammar School at Bedford 
was founded, by letters patent of King 
Edward the Sixth, bearing date the 15i) 
of August, in the sixth year of his reign, 
1552, on the petition ef the Mayor, Bii- 
liffs, Burgesses, and Commonalty, of the 
town of Bedford, for the education, inst. 
tuiion, and instruction, of children and 
youth in grammar and good manners, to 
endure for ever. The same school to be 
of one Master and one Usher. And the 
Wardens and Fellows of New College, in 
Oxtord, were thereby constituted Visitors 
of the said grammar school, and Nomina- 
tors aicl Admittors of its master and usher, 
with powerto remove them for just causes, 
and to appoint others to act in their sta- 
tions, 

s And, to the end that their intent should 
take the better effect, His Majesty gave 
license to the Mayor and Commonialty, 
that they, or their successors, might have 
and enjoy any possessions whatsoever, to 
the yearly value of £40, above all charges 
and reprises, of the gift or assigninent of 
any person or persons whatsoever, in and 
tu the sustentation of the said muster aad 
usher, and tor the continuance of the said 
school for ever; for the Marriage of Poor 
Maids of the said town; and ior Poor 
Children, there to be nourished and i 
formed; and al-o of the surplusage com- 
ing or remaining of the premises, to dis- 
tribute in Alms to the Poor of the said 
town, for the time being.” 








“ The form of admission is by 2 cert | 


ticate of baptism, without nomination.” 
—(vol. I. p. 23.) 
read every morning before breakfast, at 
the commencement of the school-time, 
and at the end of it every evening.” — 
(Ihid.) ** Every boy will be expected 
to attend most punctually at the ubove 
stated hours, and names will be called 
over at the commeacement and the close 
of every school time, and boys absent- 
ing themselres from morning prayers 
without a sufficient reason, seit to the 
inasters in writing of their parents OF 
suardians, will, after due adimo tion 
aud correction, be liable to be expelled 
by the mastes, as will all boys re'¢ edly 


“© Prayers will be | 
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offending against any other regulations 
“f the school, &c. ([bid.) ** Saznt’s 
days, aud every Saturday afternoon, will 
be fixed as holidays,” &c. (Lbid.) 

Such are some of the regulations of 
he Bedford School, submitted to and 
approved of by the Wardens of New Col- 
eve, and by the Masters and Trustees 
of the Bedford Charity, on the 25th of 
February, !8115 and here, we may 
think, are spells enough to keep any 
Jew from approaching the school! But 
the question must lie ceeper still.—It 
has been advanced by Counsel, agaiust 
the claim which has been put in by the 
Jews of Bedford, (and which is regarded 
as touching the Jews throughout the 
kingdom,) that the children of Jews 
must necessarily be understood as ex- 
claded from the general description of 
“children born in the town,”’ because, 


in the reign of Edward V1, when the | 


charity was foanded, the laws against 
the Jews were not so far relaxed as to 
render it possible for any person pro- 
fessing the religion of the Jews, to 
claim a share in this or any other public 
charity. But waiving this objection, 
and the answer which, perhaps, it might 
receive, and putting out of view, for the 
moment, both general laws and general 
policy, it is doubtlessly 1acumbent on us 


to iquire, first, into the spirit, and, if 


possible, into the terms, of any act or 
legal instrument upon which this parti- 
cular foundation depends; and kere, 
therefore, we ask, as the Lord Chancel- 
lor has asked, in his Court, for the let- 
ters patent of Edward VI. These, we 
are hound to presume, all the diligence 
of Mr. C. has not enabled him to pro- 
duce, and we do not know whether they 
have yet been produced to the Lord 
Chancellor, But, if this ancient instru- 
ment is wanting, the next in order ts 
that of the date of Elizabeth, and per- 
taining to the giftsof Sir William Elarpur. 
The act of the present reign, and the 
schedule of rules which has been esta- 
blished by it, are of less importance, be 
cause, by possibility, that act may have 


heen passed in error, and in violation of 


the principles of the foundation, and in 
disregard of the rights of the subject, 
whether Jew or Christian. 

In the absence, then, of proof, that 
there isany thing in the spirit or terms of 
this particular foundation, to take it out 
of the purview of the general policy of 
the kingdom, we shall venture to offer our 
“pinion upon this really great question, 
receiving that general policy as our sole 
and only proper guide : aud, thus pro- 
eoding, we presume toadvance the fol- 
Swing propositions vut of which will 
Brow, as by muthematical demoustra- 





tion, the unavoidable conclusion to 
which we shall come. 

1. Religion is the first end and im- 
mediate basis of all education. 

2. Religion, as the end and basis of 
education, must not be abstract and 
general, but specitic and particular ; 
that is, it must have some known and 
acknowledged form of discipline, and 
articles of belief. 

3. In all public schools, the public 
policy requires, that the religion taught 
shall be the public or national religion. 

4, The public or national religion of 
England is the Protestant Christian reli- 
gion, as by law established. 

5. Every public school in England, 
therefore, ought to be held to be, and 
of right is, and by law ought to be, a 
school of the protestant Christian reli- 
gion, as by law established. 

G. But a protestant Christian school, 
as by law established, ought to have « 
corresponding discipline. 

How, then, (this tnternal constitution 
ofan English public school supposed,) 
stands the question of admitting the 
children of Jews into such a school. 
Are they to be told, at the door, that 
they must not enter? 

Certainly not. Let them come in. 
Letthem freely come in; and, so long as 
they patiently submit to the discipline, 
so long let them stay. The same pub- 
lie policy which requires that the schoo! 
shall be strictly a school of the Esta- 
blished Church, requires that all who 
are willing to subinit to its discipline 
shali be received into it, The question, 
here, very much resembles that decided 
by Portia. “ Let the Jew have his 
bond.” If Jew children do not come 
to the Bedford School, let it be the 
fanit of Jews only ; buat let every child, 
who eters that school, punctually ob- 
serve the Christian discipline established 
there. But our observations, on this 
head, are extending themselves too far, 
and we must, therefore, reserve the con- 
clusion even of these for our pext Num- 
ber, We may cite, in the ean time, a 
passage of some momentary interest 
from Mr. C.’s preface, by which it ap- 


pears, that im some early periods of | 


our history the schools of the Jews in 
Bigland were open to Christian chil- 
dveni— 

"Phat prodigious number of Jews 
crowded into England soon after the Con- 
quest, and resided in all its principal towns 
tur some ages, is attested by all the hi to- 
runs of those times. ‘Their numbers and 
riches were inaeced so great, and the reve- 
nues derived from them by government 
-O consiaercble, that, according to Ma- 
WON, aparticular Lachequer was appointed 
jor ther reception. Aimong these Jews 
there were many Rabbies and men of 








learning who officiated as priests in their 
synagogues and professors in theirschools, 
which they had in London, York, Lin- 
coln, Lynn, Norwich, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and every other town where any 
considerable number of them resided. Nor 
were the academies of the Jewish Rabbies 
shut against the Christian youth, but oper 
to all who chose to take the benefit of their 
instructions. 

‘* Certainly, says Wase, we all bear no 
less affection to the common Christianity, 
than the Jews express to the Law of Moses, 
who have ordained, ‘that schoolmasters 
be appointed in all cities, and the inhabi 
tants of that civy, wherein are no scholars, 
be excommunicured, ’till they provide them- 
selves of schoolmasters. Farther, if upon 
this they take no care to get them any, 
then, that city to be erecuted; subjoining 
this reason, that the world would not sub- 
sist, Uf 7t were uot for the dabbling of litile 
school boys. ” 

( To be continued.) 


ro 


Childe Haurold’s Monitor, &c. 


(Continued from our last, p. 299.) 
IN an age and country where talent 1s 
in continual activity, two natural errors 
ure as continually springing up, and 
demanding, without intermission, the 
hand of severe, yet liberal criticism, 
The talent of to-day is the natural 
rival of the talent of times past; and 
us men, Whatever party they join, 
are apt to yield themselves to pase 
sions, rather than preserve the even 
balance of reason; so, on the one 
side, or on the other, the multitude is 
commonly unjust. This depreciates the 
old, and falls into an unwarrantable 
and an ignorant admiration of the new; 
that shuts its eyes upon the merits of 
contemporaries, and dwells with adoating 
fondness ypon the works of antiquity ; 
sees no beauties but their beauties, and 
even sees beauties in their very defects. 
Man is naturally limited im all his 
views; he sees but one thing at a time; 
it is the business of cultivation, and 
the privilege of superior and exercised 
intellect—the result, in short of expe- 
rience, and the act of that wisdom which 
experience or enlarged information 
should give, to see many things at once ; 
to use, at the same moment, the eye 
mental and the eye corporeal ;_ to com- 
pare the absent with the present, and 
to pronounce a sentence enlightened by 
knowledge, as well as prompted by 
feeling. The opinion of the multitude 
is the child of impulse, the breath of 
the moment, the uncertain breeze of 
health or of pestilence ; but the opinion 
of the enlightened critic is the offspring 
of learning, formed by discipline; it 1s 
taste hapiily born, generously nourished, 
wisely taught, and adequatel, exercised : 
aud this tuste is uot capricious, Lot un- 
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certain, not various; it is constant, and | 


it is certain; for, as truth is but one, 
so beauty is but one; and the opinion 
(the just opinion, the true perception) 
of beauty can be but one. 

‘© Harold” is accused by our author 
of slighting the real masters of the lyre 
—of yielding an unworthy worship to 
meaner ones—and, as a consequence of 
this perversity of poetic faith, of sinking 
—of having sunk—into a poetic prac- 
tice beneath what criticism demands— 
beneath what his own imputed great ca- 
pacity should have produced—beneath, 
in short, what, before an imputed corrup- 
tion of his taste had taken place, that ca- 
pacity had already produced. By this 
view, our author is led, 1. to vindicate 
the honours of those names of which he 
would perpetuate, or to which he 
would direct, the admiration of man- 
kind; 2. to expose the faults of 
those whom he would not have taken 
for models; 3. to expose the faults 
of ** Harold” himself; and 4. to con- 
trast the earlier promise of ‘ Harold”’ 
with his later productions, in proof of that 
corruption of taste, and falling off from 
juster conceptions, whichare thesubjects 
of his regret, remonstrance, aud monition. 
To this manner the whole of our author's 
criticisms may be said to revolve round 
‘* Harold,”’ as a centre, though in other 
respects they move in the universal 
space of poetic literature. 

I. Our author vindicates, or rather 
asserts. the glories of Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Tibullus, among 
the ancients; and of Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Otway, Addison, Collins, John- 
son, Chatterton, Goldsmith, and Gray, 
among the moderns; and Gifford, Ro- 
gers, and others, among living poets: 
censures the common English contempt 
of French poetry, and even ventures, 
with his bold because solitary haud, to 
place a wreath of the noblest verdure 
upon the Charlemagne of Lucien Buo- 
naparte. On these several points we 
shall make extracts in their order :— 


“ The first dull cavil of perverted sense, 

That ever fights in wild misrule’s defence, 

Is levelled at the Mantuan’s deathless fame, 

As moths still gather to the brightest flame. 

* Anecho all of the Meonian soug, 

His measured imitation creeps aloug.’ 

Yes, such a mimicry as charms the soul, 

When moonlight lakes reflect the uoclouded 
pole; 

Where deeply mirrov'd, as the planets shine, 

A softness not their own, but makes them 
more divine. 


“Tis not an insulated thought, or strain 

Still owing in the first Homeric vein; 

‘lis not a throng of similes, of things 

That ope their thousand eyes in Fancy’s qui- 
vering wings, 

However kindred, or the same, that throw 

A cloud o'er iight like thise-great Maro, no! 











But, doubly bright has burned that inborn fire, 

Fauned by the breathings of thy master’s lyre ; 

While the keen eye, that pierced through Na- 
ture’s frame, 

Saw Truth and Homey differing bat in name ;* 

Saw for itself the world’s expanded scene, 

But clothed the picture in Ais natural green ; 

Wisely assunned what Wisdom gave to view, 

Refreshed her colours, but retained their hue ; 

Nor cast a bean, originally vain,t 

O’er the wronged offspring of the fruitful brain,’ 


* * . * * * * * & 
“ Homer! still Homer!” {| ——— 
+ * + * ¥ Sd « * 


** Correct and clear, and exercising well 
The patient judgment all his depth to tell, 
Horace flows on—(to Him, ye wise, return ; 
Nor, idly taught by wanton Harold, learn 
To bend your footsteps from his sacred urn-—) 
Horace flows on—and while, for riper minds, 
He teems with golden fruits that labour finds ; 
For young Perception, and for opening Sense, 
Full, but translucent, learn’d without pretence, 
He spreads the manly page, replete with use, 
And graced by gems, still simple, though pro- 
fuse, 


Who can with vigour till such teeming ficlds, 
Nor reap, at least, that harvest vigour yields ? 
Nor gain, though doomed no foreign ore to find, 
Health to the frame and juices of his mind? 


‘** Propped by such strength, adorned with va- 
ried lore, 

England's best sons have ranged from shore tu 
shure ; 

Lit firm Resolve with Learning’s vivid spark, 

Aud twined the wreaths of Pococke and of 
Park § 

Hence gifted Greece has seen her valleys prest 

By glowing steps of any a worthy guest; 

Hence, tirst and dearest of her vouve throng, 

Athens herself would welcome Harola’s song, 

Were Athens yet herself—Oh, thought of pain! 

That England might have breathed an Attic 
strain, 





* © Sce the Essay on Criticism; and a suc- 
ceeding note on this subject of plagiarism.” 
+ “Well might their own ideas rise up in 


judement, agatust the phraseology and versifi- 


cation of some of our newest aud most favou- 
rite poets ‘We oitered you sense, genius, 
animation, love of nature,’ &e. &e. &c. might 
these unhappy thoughts say to their parric dal 
words; aud ‘how came you to cut our throats 
with the blunt and backing instrument, the 
style, ov rather the sfide¢/o, that you thus abuse?” 

t *f As Cato closed all his speeches in the se 
nate with © Delenda est Carthayo,’ so * Ho- 
mer! Homer!’ should be hammered into the 
ears of our contemporaries, until their Car- 
thage of bad taste is destroyed.” 

§ “To pass over the galaxy of English 
learning, employed, and increased of old, i 
foreign excursions ; not to stop even with Sir 
Wilham Jones, in our own times may be men- 
tioved Harold himself, Messrs. Uobhouse, 
Cockerill, Foster, Walpole, Flaygarth, Gally 
Knight, Douglas, Lord Elgin, Xc, &e ; and, 
in his own person a host, taking precedence 
both in time aud desert, the adinirable Joho 
Pweddeli :— 

‘Tua te quoque quod tegant Athena !?— 


Yes, it is the reflected honour of superior clas- 
sical acquirements, united with brilliant ge 
place this name 


uins, which, perhaps, may 
s , a 
auvpsie TyrArwix, 


> 


above ail the rest—y 7 


——— 
In these, the loftiest numbers of hey 


Had but the fire that kindled, fe pi 


d their rage” 


Connected with this view of clasg 
learning, and, indeed, closing the oN 
ment, is the passage which followsang 
passage which we are the more anxioys 
to transplant into our pages, because 
in conjunction with what has gone be. 
fore, it meets one of the prevalent follies 
of the age—an age, not of learning, but 
of science—the folly of underyaluins 
the benefits of a classical education, and 
the treasures of the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome:— 


** There are, who, blinded by a partial view 

Of that pure style to general nature true, 

Deem that within too close a sphere we bind 

The untamed excursion of the dawning mind 

Fatal mistake !—whatrealm that Natureshows 

What realm, where Faucy’s offspring only 
grows, 

Is yet untrodden by the Muse, whose voice 

Inspired the Grecian soul, or bade old Rome 
rejoice? 

None—but conceive not hence * no wealth is 
left, 

That ald is barren, and of hope bereft, 

For after labourers in the eternal mine 

Gemmed by great Nature’s hand—still, still, 
they shine— 

Those unexhausted treasures, Tuto day 

Lift them thyself, while Homer points the way: 

With thine own eyes the magic dwelling trace, 

But set the jewels there with ancient, alien 
grace.” 


* * * * * ¥ * * * 


* Horace! + oh Harold! drop the tear of flame, 
And light Affliction’s palest cheek with shame, 








* “The admonition of Ovid’s Father to his 
son, (Mwonides nullas ipse reliquit opes,) can 
only be interpreted, with truth, in refercuce to 
the purity and propriety of style. New modi- 
fications of matter are as inexhaustible in the 
moral as in the physica! world.” 

+ “No lover of the classics can speak with 
more lip-hesour of Horace, than Harold has 
dove in that objectionable passage of his Fourth 
Canto, to which he has solicited the attention 
of his reader by an ingenuous but most injudi- 
cious note, But if he really did, as he ima- 
gines, understand the Lyrie Bard of the La- 
tins, it would be impcessible for him, with all 
his feeling, not to enter into the spirit of that 
divine poct. This doctrine of antipathies, 
contracted by the iinpatience of youth against 
the noblest authors of antiquity, from the ci: 
comstance of their having been made the ve 
hicles of carly instruction, is a most dangerous 
doctrine indeed :—since it strikes at the root, 
not only of all pure taste, but of all praisewor- 
thy industry. Jt would, if acted apon (as Ha- 
rold, by his mention of the continental prac- 
tice of using inferior writers in the business of 
tuition, would seem to recommend) cestioy 
one great source of the intellectual vigour of 
our countrymen. ‘The labour of acquiring the 
learned lavguages, salutary as that labour Is to 
the whole understanding, is acknowledged to 
he considevable; and if it is not to be cheered 
by the delightful insm rations of ancient ge 
nius: if the digger in the inive of philology 's 
not to be enlivened ty the accompanying seu! : 
of the classical poets; there is uo other digse™ 


- 
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Gi H i | 
d gazing on Horatian vailes, 
re at Horace self to charm thy bosom fails! 
ecall, recall the dangerous creed, that deems 
Spoiled by repeated draughts those heavenly 
streams 5 
And, lest the look of lingering love deface 
That blueming immortality of grace, 
Would fix ov meaner forms the youthful breast, 
Aod with a vulgar wouder break its rest. 
Full many au opening eye, that glowed to 
see 
The deathless pile of classic majesty, 
By Homer founded, and through every part 
Speaking the mighty master’s varied art— 
Whether it thrill through Virgil’s Epic wire, 
en the cadence of the Sabine lyre ; 
Or lend that tragic, that compatriot band 
The tone of woe, the sceptre of command— 
Full many an ardent soul, that oped at once 
On this high scene, had deadened to the dunce, 
Led by base guides o'er Learaing’s deep- 
ploughed soil, . . 
Aod lost that charm which animates the toil. 


# Nor hence alone rare Genius may be stirred 

To soar, triumphant, o'er the vulgar herd : 

But here tuo roused, plain Nature's countless 
tribe 

A new-born vigour through their frames im- 
bibe ; 

While, like the spark that bids the thunder roll, 

Electric language wakes the unfolding soul. 


“Who has not marked, in Mind’s mysterious 
round, 

Sound kindling thought, ere thought revives 
jn sound ; 

Words call ideas into life, and then 

Ideas germinate in words again? 

As opening buds give birth to blossomed 
fluwers, 

Then re-assume their first productive powers, 

—Say, if this circling interchange combines 

The mental image with its answering signs, 

Sinall is the moment how those signs we qhuse? 

—If guardian Shame would shudder at the 
muse 

That slurred the purity of infant eyes, 

With pictures base, or bold impieties— 





or bedger, or ditcher, who is denied so natural 
and necessary a recreatiou— 





solatur carmine fossor opus—— 


Many a would-be genius will hereafter eagerly 
shelter himself uuder the authority of Haro'd, 
aod pronounce it a proof of original faney and 
strong ungovernable powers of mind, to be un- 
able tosubmit to the drudgery of penetrating 
into the sense of Horace; and the simple and 
*ppropriate panegyric of Pope will lose all its 
Yeracity, as fur as the reader is concerned— 


‘ . . ‘ 
Horace still charms with graceful negligence,’ 


&e &e. 


It is probable that among the occasions, which 
Harold commemorates, so gratefully, and so 
honourably both to himself and to his precep- 
tar, Dr. Drury, oceasions on which that pre- 
ceptor gave his pupil good advice, tha? there 
was uo failure of encomium upon Horace, nor 
any want of encouragement to study his useful 
and atimating pages. * Lile se profecisse sciat, 
cul Horatius valde placebit,’ may be said per. 
haps a8 truly of this as of any aathor of anti. 
quily. When will menu of real genius feel their 
responsibility, aud weigh WHAT they are do 
ing, when about to set a licentious example ? 
Exemplar vitits imitabile’ should be their 
Seastant motto aud monitor. 





A fainter zeal, but still a zealous view, 

Should wisely watch o’er ‘Taste’s corruptions 
00; 

And, trembling at each error of the will, 

Auxious protect the reasouing power from ill. 

Nor can that power confront a direr foe, 

Than empty words in loose career that flow ; 

Cloud Faney’s colours for the glance of youth, 

And paralyze her grasp of flitting Trath.” 


* ® « * s > * + 


“Oh my loved country! still inspire thy race, 

The hallowed fields of classic lore to trace ; 

‘(er plains of Asphodel’* in youth to run, 

Pleased with those flowers that graced an Ad- 
dison ; 

(Those flowers, new wreathed, to form a bolder 
band, 

Than twined that elegant but timid hand) 

And fixed, in rapture, on the hardy tree, 

That, Dryden, lent its vivid leaf to thee— 

A leaf whose green no mixture would impair, 

Had not the Goth diffused his nightshaue there 


‘© Thou too, sad Otway! from whose kindred 
soul 

Strains, that Euripides might envy, roll; 

Thou, too, may’st whisper, in thy moving strain, 

How wild the modern dream, the wish how 
vain, 

To follow Nature by a different road 

From that which led to Grecian Fame’s abode.” 


* * + bad . ¥ * ¥ * 


“ If sorrow e’er, in tender notes and faint, 
Sighed out the heart’s indelible complaint ; 
That sorrow, Ovid, by the Pontic wave, 
Wore thy lone life, and sanctified thy grave. 


** If simple Elegance, secure to please, 
E’er graced the hours of fortune, rank, and 
€xse, 
What heart, Tibullus! can attend to thee, 
Untouched by love dissolved ia melody >” 
(To be continued.) 





Critical Description and Analytical 
Review of * Death on the Pale 
Horse, &c.” 

(Continued from page 321.) 

But his figure of Death, in this pic- 
ture, has far exceeded any idea his 
sketch would excite; he seems (if a 
bull may be permitted) to have realized 
an unreal being. Mr, Carey thus ad- 


-‘mirably and truly describes it :— 


« Death, the minister of divine wrath, is 
not represented in the stale form of a 


Heshless skeleton, an amege of powerless 


decay : but asa gigantic figure, muscular, 
bony and grim, gaunt and super-human. 
All is un-earthly about him ; as if the pain- 
ter had looked into the grave and com- 
muned with the spirits of the departed, for 
the original of this tremendous spectre. 
The colouring has no similitude to that of 
any thing which ever had life, on the 
earth, in the air, or the waters. The 





* 


“Kaz? acodercy Atiuwve. But let them 
heware ‘of ‘dancmg with the Daffodils ;’ lest 
they end at last in the ‘ Fate of the Nortons"’ 
—Sce Mr. Wordsworth’s Opera et Opuscula— 


> 


Werks of Imagination and of Fancy! 





clammy yellow is not like that of brass, 
nor of sepulchral clay; nor yet is it like 
the wan, dun gloom, which is, sometimes, 
seen upon the dim moon on a stormy 
night. It is not the colouring of the dead ; 
for it comes upon us, with a dismal anima: 
tion, as the hue of a destroying messenger 
from another world. ‘The shape is equally 
undefinable. The unsightly head, neck, 
arms, and one cold foot, alone, are visi- 
ble. ‘The rest is shrowded in a sable pall ; 
and, through this funereal mass, there are 
no certain indications of form. All is 
filled up by the perturhed workings of 
imagination.  . 

He comes in clouds and darkness. His 
arms are madly brandished in the air: the 
left is violently extended ; and, in the right, 
he grasps a living serpent, as a sceptre. 
The folds of this monster are entwined 
round the arm ; and its poisonous jaws dis- 
tended, threatening hostility to the race of 
Adam. From both hands, bolts of light- 
ning flash in every direction. Upon his 
brow Fe wears a dark and dreary crown, 
whose points diverge after a strange fashion, 
and his black tangled locks stream abroad 
upon the wind. His wrinkled ghastly 
front is rendered more terrific, by having 
something of a human seeming, though 
not of mortal mould. His organs ot vision 
are sunk deep intheir gloomy sockets. A 
baleful spark gleams in the rolling balls, 
shedding a dark and horrible illumination 
on his hideous visage. ITlis grisly ominous 
mouth wears a demontac smile; and is 

pened, as if about to freeze the heart of 
man, and stun the universe with a plercing 
cry of exterminating vengeance. His gaze 
mocks the most fearful dream of wildered 
fancy. It is not bent upon the work of 
havoe round him; but upon some huge 
destruction in the distance, not within the 
reach of mortal eye. It is the withering 
and triumphant glance of the king of ter- 
rors, traversing from the centre to the 
world’s remote verge, as Over one vast 
charnel house, while, with elevated nos- 
trils, he scents the nations between, as his 
iminediate prey. The joy of Hell laughs 
upon his malignant aspect ; as if he already 
felt all within his deadly grasp, and that in 
another hour, the sons of men must sink 
and perish in the womb of Chaos, for 
ever!” 


And again, at p. 125, in referring to 
the propriety of Mr. West’s conception, 
instead of a skeleton, he says :— 

“A gigantic skull on so principal a 
figure and in so conspicuous a place, would 
have operpowered the centre with an offen: 
sive deformity, without obtaining any 
countervailing power. Even if the skele- 
ton had not been, long before, degraded 
into a pantomimical machine, the choice, 
here, would have been ilJ-judged and fatal. 
A just taste draws the line between the 


‘terrific, which is allied to grandeur, and 
| the grim monotony of the purely horrible 


alone. As an instrument of terror, even 
to those, if any such there are, who have 
not seen it handed down in engravings, 
paintings, monumental devices, and har- 
lequinades, the eye-Jess sockets, devoid 
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of speculation, and the bony ruin, where 
the features of expression once held their 
seat, would admit of no gradation of pas- 
sion or malignant triumph. It must have 
been incapable of any defined expression 
of will, and as an object of unmitigated 
horror, more calculated to excite a feeling 
of disgust, than to rouse and fix attention 
upon the embodied symbols of Divine 
Revelation.” 


The description of ‘* Hell,”’ following 
in his train, succeeds, then the ** Dead 
Wife and Mother,” &c. but this group 
is so admirably and critically referred 
to, in p. 138, that we prefer quoting 
the description in order:— 


«¢ Although, in real life, the sufferings 
and dangers of an unknown and uncon- 
nected individual, claim our sympathy and 
aid ; yet in a picture, the sudden death of 
an unknown and unconnected individual 
becomes rather a spectacle of terror than 
sympathy, for we have nothing to sympa- 
thise with, where all suffering has ceased. 
But the representation of a son, ahusband, 
a father; of a mother, wife, daughter, or 
any of the near and dear ties, within the 
family pale, struck suddenly dead in the 
midst of hele kindred, and wounding the 
hearts of all in their domestic circle; 
softens the awful impression by touching 
every gentle emotion of pity in the breast. 
The instantaneous dissolution ofthe kindred 
ties, presents an image of the deepest hu- 
man distress andsorrow. We connect the 
merits of the dead with the wounded af- 
fections and suflerings of the survivors, 
and the spectacle multiplies and strengthens 
its hold upon our feelings in proportion to 
the youth, beauty, and supposed virtues 
of the victim, and the deep wounds in- 
flicted upon the kindred by their irrepara- 
ble loss. 

‘West, inthesudden death of the female, 
in the front group, has not, like Mortimer, 
introduced her in the single and isolated 
character of an unconnected fellow crea- 
ture. He has placed her in the midst of 
her most dear propinquities; and, thereby, 
given the whole of her kindred a pulse in 
every heart. All the tender and gentle 
ideas and family affections connected with 
the sacred names of father, husband, son, 
and brother ; of wife and mother, daugh- 
ter and sister, are touched, by a view of 
this group. We behold her as a beloved 
and loving wife and mother, snatched, 
with her infant boy, from the arms of her 
husband and daughter; and while their 
irremediable loss excites the emotions of 

ity and sorrow, the awful mystery of the 
Divine dispensation is enforced, by the 
instantaneous transition from light and life, 
from love and youth, and hope and warm 
desire, to lifeless ashes, and the long, cold, 
dark, night of the grave. 

“« West’s pathetic power in this instance, 
brings into mind the highest example in 
painting, that of Raphael, who saw every 
thing in an amiable and affecting view, 
and whose works possess a greater hold on 
the world than those of any other painter. 
That inspired artist generally softened his 


subjects of severity and horror, by domes- 
tic groups and touches of kindred feeling. 
On the contrary, the genius of Michael 
Angelo led him to abstract man from his 
individual, and exalt him above his do- 
mestic character. But,in proportion as he 
elevated his agents, above the level of the 
passions, and invested them with super- 
human grandeur, he withdrew them from 
the reach of living interests, and deprived 
them of ordinary sympathy. He has, how- 
ever, left examples enough to show his 
exalted sense of mortal grace and beauty, 
although the gigantic power of his mind, 
ae aag he bore him off the earth into a 
uigher sphere. Those, who doubt this, 
will do well to examine the series of single 
figures and groups engraved by Diana 
Ghisi, from his immortal labours in the 
compartments of the Sistine Chapel, and 
his creation of Eve, engraved by Cunego, 
a modern Italian. What is there of male 
symmetry and beauty, in design, equal to 
his Sleeping Adam, or the youthful figure 
of his Ganymede? But this world is the 
ship, in which we are embarked, with all 
the warm hopes and interests of this life. 
Any representation altogether beyond it, 
or too far removed from the course of hu- 
man action, affects the generality of man- 
kind as another vessel, at a distance, on 
the ocean of futurity. His celebrated al- 
tar-piece, the Last Judgment, fills the 
mind with a more lofty conception of hu- 
man genius, than any other invention of 
the pencil. But, owing to its earthly agents, 
being on the extreme verge of mortality, 
either about to pass from this life to another, 
or rising from the grave, that sublime 
school of art has been misconceived by 
many. It has, even, been coldly inter- 
preted and rashly censured, by men of 
parts and learning, who devoted a large 
portion of their time and fortune to the 
study of paintings and statues, and ex- 
pressed a just feeling forthe beauties of 
other grand, but inferior compositions. 
If the reason, which I have assigned, be 
not the cause of this coldness, I know of 
no other: for that great master has been so 
successful in presenting his own vast com- 
prehension to the eye, that, in all its pal- 
pable and moral combinations and tran- 
scendant powers, it comes upon the senses, 
with the awful impression of a visitation 
from above. All his other performances 
were but as flights of ascent to this: and 
Religion, in this glorious consummation 
of his powers, claims the triumph of epic 
painting as her own. 

‘* As subjects, too far removed from 
human sympathy, are sometimes inisunder- 
stood, and poor He noticed, the choice of 
subject is of much importance ; of which 
an instance occurred in the Sculpture 
Room, at the Royal Academy, this year. 
1 shall never forget the impression pro- 
duced by Chantrey’s monument of the two 
Children, to be placed in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral. ‘This affecting group was exhibited 
within a few feet of the ‘lerpsichore and 
Hebe, by Canova, a sculptor deservedly 
raised to the first rank of his profession on 
the Continent. ‘The number of his pub- 
lic works, his fame, his fortune, his having 





ee 


rrr. 
been selected by Buonaparte, ang em 
ployed by almost every ether soverejay :, 
Europe, combined with the Prepossessic ts 
in favour of Italy, and the prejudice, which 
too inany entertain: against native genius 
were all on the side of this celebrated 
Italian. The learned taste, deep stones 
and polished style of his statues at ti 
set et were duly appreciated te 
applauded to the full extent of their desert 
‘Lhe delicate beauty in the arms and hands 
neck, shoulders, bosoms, breasts, and all 
the naked forms of the Hebe. were justly 
admired. ‘The tender fleshiness and sen. 
der elegance of youth, were most happil 
expressed in the whole figure. But tie 
touching graces and gentle feeling jp 
Chantrey’s two Innocents, embracing in 
the sleep of death, turned the tide of 
opinion in favour of his performance. The 
mournful sweetness of the conception, and 
exquisite beauty of the execution, found 
their way into every breast. The sentj. 
ment appealed, at once, to the domestic 
character. Nature, in this instance, the 
most successful of all instructors, had Jaid 
the hand of Chantrey, her pupil, on the 
conjugal and domestic sympathies in the 
home of the heart. How many old wounds 
were ones by a view of that eloquent 
marble! How many, who had drained the 
fountains of sorrow almost dry, over their 
own blighted little ones, were surprised 
into tears on the spot ! 

‘© This command over the heart is a 
grand feature of Chantrey’s style. It 
eminently fits him to execute the monu- 
ment, which the sorrow of a whole people 
consecrates to the memory of that august 
princess, in whose youth, beauty, and vir- 
tues, the hopes of the Royal House and 
the empire were treasured. ‘The dumb 
marble may best bear testimony, where 
words cannot express the nobility and ma- 
jesty of hernature. Her hand was as a 
fountain of living waters to the thirsty ; an 
inheritance of food and raiment to the 
widow and orphan, the sick at heart and 
desolate in spirit. A wife, in her bloom, 
proof against the allurements of her impe- 
rial fortune, she lived only in the circle of 
her conjugal felicity, tenderly loving and 
beloved! An heiress to the proudest dia- 
dei in the universe, converted into an 
instance of fleeting grandeur, even in the 
hour that was to have made her the joyful 
mother of a babe, to grace and perpetuate 
a line of kings. It was but as yesterday, 
she shone, on high, like a light in the fir- 
mament ; and the hearts of seventeen mil, 
lions rejoiced in her brightness, ‘To day, 
it is, as if the angel of destruction had 
smote the first-born in every house. 
look up and stretch forth my hands, in 4 
land of lamentation and darkness ; for the 
beam of her glory has passed away like 4 
morning splendour, that shows and shines 
and vanishes in the heavens.”’ 

Our extracts have been elaborate, but 
we will not do our readers the injustice 
to suppose that their interest in this 
work is exhausted ; our room 1s limited, 
but we are anxious to make one or two 
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more to display the writer's powers aie 
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ot 
;nowledge of his subject, on the scrip- 


tural reference to the Rider oa the Black 
Horse, we have the following :— 


«Mr. West has represented the Rider 


on the Black Horse, as an elderly per-on, 
of a dark, severe aspect, with a look o! 


searching scrutiny and inflexible determi- 
nation. ‘The figure has been variously In- 


terpreted. By some it has been supposed 
to be an embilein of that Infidelity, already 
adverted to in these observations, which 
rashly ventures to weighits own erroneous 
notions against the will of the Omniscient ; 
forgetting that the utmost boast of human 
comprehension and learning, compared 
with that infinity of which man must ever 
remain ignorant, is not, even as the one 
millionth part of a drop of water to the 
great deluge. The knowledge, which 
teaches man to know his own incapacity 
and frailty: to respect the weakness of his 
neighbour ; to love his fellow creatures ; 
assist the stranger in distress; and promote 
kindness and amity among men, is worth 
seeking. But all that leads to opposite 
conclusions, whether under the pretexts 
of philosophy or fanaticism, Is worse than 
the raving of a lunatic, who fancies him- 
self the creator and ruler of worlds; 
threatens the sun and moon, and, in the 
very altitude of his power, endeavours, In 
trembling terror, to seek shelter under his 
straw, at the approaching sound of his 
keeper’s footsteps.” 


We find it exceedingly difficult to 1l 
lustrate, by quotation, Mr. Carey’s 
knowledge of the means of art, without 
extending our review to greater lengths 
than our limits will allow. The work it- 
self should be consulted by every artist 
and man of taste. The colouring and 
composition, from the extent of the 
subject, induced a long and continued 
series of critical remarks which cannot 
be broken without doing the author in- 
Justice. Among the desultory notices, 
the excellence of the following observa- 
ious on the interest which difterent sub- 
jects for the pencil or the chissel excite, 
calls upon us to quote them :— 


_“ Notwithstanding the ill effect of fami- 
liar accessaries in a public work of art, the 
resemblance of an Englishman, signalized 
y his valour, or virtue, in the service of his 
country ; the representation of any of our 
‘ictories ; of our glorious struggles for li- 
erty; or subjects from our best poets, 
and sacred history; have claims upon 
either the gratitude, national pride, pas- 
sons, or religious sense of the people. 
ey are in daily request, and welcome 
every where. We have a variety of power- 
ee Interests in them, before they are exe- 
cued, founded in our affection, esteem, or 
reverence for the persons and events 
Which they represent ; altogether distinct 
Srom the merits of their execution. ‘These 
the - living interests, w hich constitute 
Work of. of the age. ‘They embody a 
ane art with the time ; give it a cone 
sulnity in every family, and incorpo- 


rate it with the public virtue. By such a 
combination of motives, the most perfect 
productions of the chisel and pencil were 
produced in Greece, in Rome, and, since 
the restoration ef the arts, in Italy. “They 
enable an artist of supesior genius to pu- 
rify and exalt the taste of a nation, by 
mingling his noblest conceptions with the 
warm realities of the social hour, and in- 
tellectual enjoymeits of the people. When 
the passions and interests of the artist and 
the public are equally embarked in the 
subject, these multiplied excitements may 
be likened to the roots of a majestic tree, 
which give it a durable fixture in the earth, 
and nourishment to reach the skies. Cut 
away these roots, and the pride of the 
forest, the glory of the mountains, pe- 
rishes. Yet of these living interests, and 
every other, except the admiration excited 
by its technical excellence, a modern statue 
of a Pagan Divinity is destitute. ‘The tri- 
bute of our applause is given by our sci- 
ence and our acquired taste; by the head, 
not the heart. There is, therefore, an 
inevitable coldness in its impression, al- 
though the merit of the artist may be in- 
disputable. At best, such works come 
betore us as zmitations, lowered by the 
consideration, that the creative pow r of 
invention is the only true distinction of 
genius ; and that it is by ortgtnaltty alone 
the boundaries of science can be enlarged, 
and the treasury of Poetry, Painting, and 
Sculpture, enriched, 

‘* To prevent a misrepresentation, I 
may be allowed to mark a distinction. A 
fine modern painting of an event from 
Heathen history, although less interesting 
to the painter and the public, than one 
from Holy Writ, will have a strong claim 
in all ages, if not debased by too familiar 
accessaries. As an impressive representa- 
tion of a striking circumstance, anda lively 
picture of human agents and passions in 
motion, it is a mirror in which we behold 
ourselves, only under a grand costume. 
With the ditference of dress, last men- 
tioned, it shows us human motives and 
their results, as we behold them every dav 
on the great theatre of life. So far, it Is in 
the spirit of our time; for, although fantas- 
lic artificial forms and habits, which con- 
tinually change, are to be avoided, the 
passions are always the same; and what- 
ever paints the passions in action, justly, 
isa living language, in the spirit of all 
tines and countries. Accessaries and cir- 
cumstaiuces of a too familiar nature may 
lower its dignity, and thereby impair its 
power of etfect; but, still, well-painted 
passion, even under the most unfavourable 
garb, speaks an universal tongue. A mo- 
dern statue of an Apollo, a Diana, or any 
other Pagan Divinity, is an attempt to re- 
present anon-entity, whose abstract and 
allegorical sense has perished long ago 
through repetition ; and which has the in- 
curable detect of being against the spirit 
of the time and the very heart and soul of 
public and private feelings and opinions. 

‘* A sculptor, of the present day, who 
executes the worn-out and solemn puerili- 
ties of the Heathen Pantheon, cannot hope 
to make any lodgment in the breast ; ul- 





though he may deserve a large portion of 
contemporary fame, subject to the revision 
of posterity. Nothing short of a high, if 
not the highest order of forms, and a 
great style of character, beauty, grace, or 
motion, can atone for their want of novelty, 
and alienation from our opinions and feel- 
ings. ‘These qualities are rarely, if ever, 
obtained by zmitators. The artist will, 
also, from his choice of subjects, find it 
difficult to avoid an unfounded suspicion, 
that he has sought to place his perform- 
ances beside the statues of their divinities 
executed by the best Geek and Roman 
sculptors. He must, of course, be pre 
pared to abide the imminent consequences 
of a comparison with their most perfect 
works. 

«The two statues exhibited by Caneva, 
with all their polished tooling, profound 
science, and tasteful disposition, were un+ 
doubted proofs of that celebrated master’s 
great skill. ‘heir defects were far over- 
balanced by their beauty; but they had 
the preceding disadvantages to encounter. 
they had, also, no feeble competitor in 
the bold figure of Prometheus, by Ken- 
‘ick, a young sculptor, wnose ability, even 
in that hacknied subject, ‘merits publie 
patronage, and adil much expectation. 
This model was modestly placed behind 
the ‘Yerpsichore and Hebe, to display 
them in the best light, and Chantrey’s ino- 
nument of the two Children was advanced 
in front, on one side. Here the effect 
produced by the difference of subjects 
was very striking. Chantrey, having a 
domestic sorrow to commemorate, rejected 
all the solemn fineries of common-place 
practice. He consulted nature in the first 
instance, looked into his own heart, and 
produced a work of warm and genuine feel- 
ing, before which Canova’s justly celebrated 
Divinities lost none of their unavoidable 
coldness. ‘The allegorical representation 
of death, by a gentle sleep, was not new ; 
but the combination was original, and the 
mournful circumstances, on which it was 
founded, recur incessantly before our 
eyes, and will, for ever, give the interest 
of novelty to the representation.” 


The last quotation in which we can 
indulge is the following sketch of the 
professional character of the Presi- 
dent :— 


‘The venerable president, West, the 
comimemorator of the benevolent Penn, a 
nember of the Society of Friends, who, 
in their relations with the world have en- 
deavoured to the best of thetr judgment, 
from the purest motives, to revive the pri- 
nitive spirit of Christian peace and phi- 
lanthropy, has been, himself, through 
life, a lover of peace and a preacher of 
cociliation, with his peacil.” 


And p, 11:— 


‘¢ The death of Wolfe, the battle of La 
Hogue, and his other subjects from mo- 
dern and ancient history, have spread the 
fuine of West throughout Europe, and re- 
flected unfading henour on the country of 





his adoption. But it is in Sacred history ; 
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in that magnificent series of compositions 
from Scripture, suggested by the King 
soon after his first patronage of this artist, 
that his genius is seen in its full force and 
grandeur. It is in those inspired compo- 
sitions that he is truly sublime. His pen- 
cil was early engaged in. the cause of mo- 
rality, and, upwards of one hundred and 
fifty religious subjects, painted in half a 
century, attest the pure feeling, fertile in- 
vention, and elevated conceptions of this 
venerable master. Undismayed by the 
apathy of the age, in which he commenced 
his career; without patrons in the public ; 
without cisciples to lessen his toils; calm 
in the midst of enthusiastic attachment to 
his art; his whole time has been devoted 
to his pencil. For five and forty years, in 
his generous efforts to sustain the best in- 
terests and true dignity of his art, his lamp 
was never extinguished until midnight. 
Artists, you who talk and write and dream 
of becoming eminent painters, in busy ¢dle- 
ness and querulous abstraction, go and take 
a lesson of industry, from West, from the 
founder of historical painting in England, 
and, in the spirit of a noble ambition, do 
likewise.” 

Here we shall close our extracts and 
observations, and leave, with regret, a 
hook which has aflorded us a rich treat. 
Whether cousidered in a critical or lite- 
rary pot of view, the energy of feeling, 
the candour aud liberality of spirit with 
which it teems, give it a charm which 
we think every reader must feel when 
he peruses it. The author is at once 
powerful and pathetic, bearing us aloug 
with him to shudder at the terrible and 
sublime, or leading us to the enjoy- 
ment of domestic and heartfelt interests. 





Remarks on the Character of Richard 
the Third, as played by Cooke and 
Kemble. Secoud Edition. 8vo. pp. 56. 
This well written critique is com- 

posed with a liberal feeling towards 

the masterly performers, to whom 
it has reference; the writer displays an 
ernment * knowledge of human deal- 
ings, with a learned spirit:’’ and on the 
well deserved reputation of the late 

Mr. Cooke, he ** sets a double varnish :”’ 

to Mr. C,’s manner of enacting Gloster, 

he gives a decided preference. In thag- 
vregate, the author’s opinions, as will be 
st forth in our extracts, are decidedly 

Lostile to Mr. Keimble’s pretensions ip 

this character, Doubtlessly, however, 

he hy no means wishes even to attempt, 

1 the slightest degree, to tarnish the 

splendour of that gentleman's fame; 

indeed the tenour of his observations 
will acquit him of this sufficiently, We 
eve the writer’s remarks for the pur- 
poses of liberal, though of critical con- 
sideration, hoping that the information 
to de elicited from them may tend to 
Niustrate the true meanings of the im- 


| Sink in the ground ? 


mortal author of the tragedy in ques- 
tion. Mr. Kemble’s claims to live in 
the estimation of the public, in charac- 
ters of a different cast, are surely of 
too transcendant a nature to suffer any 
diminution, or prejudice, by saying that 
his great tragic powers are far better 
titted for the personification of the dig- 
nified Roman, or the misanthropic phi- 
losopher, than of the worldly, subtle, 
blood-thirsty Richard —It is our pur- 
pose to avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity, of sketching Mr, Kean’s manner 
in this character; his misconceptions 
more particularly ; because his happier 
flizhts are too well known to need de- 
tail: the latter object we shall pursue 
in the course of our attendance on our 
author. 

The writer commences by observing, 
that as he has no personal knowledge 
of the celebrated performers to whom 
his essay has relation, nor, indeed, of 
any of the profession, he shall, he 
hopes, be deemed an impartial judge; 
he further premises, that ** his fondness 
for theatrical representations has caused 
him to study, with some little attention, 
the art of dramatic imitation. 
far that study has tended toward form- 
ing a just taste, his opinions must speak, 
and his readers determiue.” 

He thus opens his remarks :— 


by Shakespear, deviates, I believe, in 
some points, from the actual character of 
that king; but the man delineated by 
the dramatist * is that which the actor 1s 
to present us. Shakespear has described 
his ambitious and tyrannical hero, as 
© Tetchy and wayward in his infancy ; 
His prime of manhood, daring, bold, and 
stubborn ; 
His age confirmed, most subtle, proud, and 
bloody.” 
But still preserving, in the midst of his 
cruelties, a jocoseness, Witness numerous 
sentences throughout the play ; but par- 
ticularly, when he takes the lite of King 
Henry, his exclaiming— 
* What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
I thought it would have 
mounted " 


And, amid his studied insults to Anne his 
wife, bitterly saying,— 
‘Somecall me hypocrite. What think’st thou” 
I will not adduce more instances. ‘This 
dreadfully gay humour and deportment 
is achnowledged by Catesby’s speech-— 
“Methinks the kiag has uot that pleas’d 
alacrity, 
Nor cheer of mind that he was wont to 
have :" 
« Shakespear’s Richard isnot a gloomily- 
subtle character; it isa character of fre 
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® <<“ | would he understood as speaking, 
throughout, of the stage-copy. . . of the altered 











How | 


«© The character of Richard, as drawn | 


! censure one is a paintul task. 


—— 


and passion, though of deep design. And 
he has not drawn one that requires, jp . 
more eminent degree, the art of displayin 
quickly-varying and opposite eMotions 
‘The same Richard that in one scene as 
sumes the garb of piety and Sanctified 
contemplation, in the next becoines the 
fervent lover; and that not from Polic 
alone, for he tells us that— ’ 


* The fair Elizabeth hath caught his eye, 
His heart is vacaut. She shali fill the place: 


“« He this hour weeps court-water with 
his widowed sister, and the next feels ajj 
the real horror of contrition, while tha 
sister’s children are being murdered 4 
his order. He here acts with the deepest 
art of studied dissimulation; and, there. 
throwing off the mask, makes us tg 
bosom-friends, and exhibits to ys just 
such workings of nature as are appropriate 
to a man of such a temper so circu. 
stanced. 

** Study, alone, will never enable 4 
performer to personate Richard. He mus 
have quick feelings; capability of ex 
pressingthem; and consequent variation 
of voice and feature, Other than sucha 
man as this may read the character, but 
can never act it. 

** One of the most able critics *, speak- 
|ing of the necessity of fire and sensibility 
to a great performer, says— 





* it is tospirit and fire, that the represen 


tation owes its great ar of reality. Under 
sanding will make a player perceive properly, 
} aad sensibility will make him do it feelingly; 
| but all this may be done in reading the pas 
jsege; it is fire and spirit that produce the 
| living character, and he who has judgment to 
regulate this can never have too much of it’ 

« "The same writer, who possessed 
critical acumen in a very high degree, 
maintaining that this fire should be exerted 
proportionately in the first scene as well 
| as the last, observes— 








* There have been representations of Richard 
in Our memory, in which we saw a tame 
usurper through four acts, that in the fifth, 
Richard might have voice enough to tell 
tichmond, 


‘ He was hoarse with calling him to hattle" 


‘© Indeed, in describing how a great 
character should be performed, you merely 
eater into a description of a man of genius. 
Precepts alone, we have said, can never 
form an accomplished actor. A definition 
of them, therefore, only is displaying the 
merits of those who have attained periec- 
tion in the art, and the demerits of those 
whom nature has not qualified for tne task, 
and who vainly strive to remedy their 
natural defects, by study. Ele who properly 
conceives aid well performs the character 
in question, exhibits the same fre and 
spirit in the first -oliloquy as inthe last 
energies—justly proportioned by taste and 
i judginent, | 

‘lo take such a review of two rival 
performances as inevitably causes you to 
jut the fine 





arts are ever open to eXamination;, 32 
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2 The Actor, 1725 





play. This I couceive proper.” | 
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——— 
be, who, without rancour, because he has 

’ enmity, analyses an effort for public 
e obation, should he fail to distinguish 
PF must only have his taste and not 
‘. Oetive called in question. 

« This premised, my disapprobatien of 

r. Kemble’s Richard, will, I hope, be 
deemed worthy of unprejudiced consi- 


deration. _ 
« The town, engaged in more serious 
yrsuits, has not leisure to critically 


ne every amusement that is offered 
to it. Some few, therefore, guide the 
majority ; and, on such a subject as this, 
no person ought to feel his vanity wounded 
in laying down an opinion that he took up 
on the recommendation of another. 

« | forbearto follow either Mr. Kemble 
or Mr. Cooke through every scene, but 
will content myself, first, with observing 
on the general character of their playing ; 
ind, next, on their demeanour in certain 
narked scenes and speeches. 

“Mr. Kemble wears a stern, gloomy, 
unalterable face, throughout the whole 
play, that in my opinion can suit neither 
aman nor a king, in any varying situations. 
When we see a similarity of countenance 
in the declaration of love and hatred, we 
too plainly perceive the scene to he ficti- 
tious, to be for a moment cheated into a 
y. It is like the client 
of Demosthenes, who, when he tamely 
related a tale of grievances to the orator, 
was upbraided as the bearer of a counter- 
feit narrative, because his manner cid not 
accord with his words. 

“It is superfluous to enforce the inep- 
titude of expressionless festures to the 
representation of any character, under a 
violent change of circumstances. Rage, 
remorse, love, ambition, horror, stood 
10 firmly delineated in the face of Garrick 
when he played Richard, that we are told* 
aperson deaf and dumb (familiar with the 
piece) followed him through every suc- 
cessive action, and recognised the parti- 
cular speech he was delivering, solely by 
watching his countenance. 

“ How would this person have been 
entertained, if present at Mr. Kemble’s 
Richard ? 

“The iron and undeviating austerity of 
Mr. Kemble’s deportment, we have said, 
is particularly ill-adapted to this character: 
—which is one of fire and cruel facetious- 
ness. It is not a poetical character; it is 
one of nature. 

“The habitual monotony of this gen- 
lleman’s voice is so inimical to the rapid 
change of situation in Richard. that. to me, 
It appears impossible for a single minute 
to believe him engaged in what he pro- 
fessesto be. He has shown much ability 
i softening a voice, naturally inharmo- 
fous. Surely he might overcome. that 
tadence that renders him the same in all 

C undertakes. Until he has done so, and 
amed to modulate his voice in such a 
way as to make it correspond with the 
Passion he is supposed subject to, he may 
eclaim, but indeed [ think not act. 
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* Murphy's Life of Garrick. 
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“ There is a palpable difference in the | 
meaning of these words. I beg Mr. 
Keimble’s auditors to remember that de- 
clamation is not acting. 

‘‘ The respectable authority before 


quoted, says on this head: 


* The second obstacle to truth in recitation, 
is monotony. This many have run into from 
an affected declamatery manner, for the 
cadences in this form of speaking are too 
similar. Of this fault there are three distinct 
kinds. The ove is an eternal sameness of 
fone and pronunciation; this is the fault of 
only the worst players, and always arises from 
their attempts at the declamatory maaner. 
The second is a sameness in the cluse of all 
periods.” &e. 

(To be continued.) 





ORES AACR TURES EE 5 ae ie ORES OR ES | 
THE EARTH HOLLOW. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


S1ir,— Having read in your last Journal, a 
copy of ‘* Proposals for ascertaining whether 
the Earth bea solid Body or only a Shell,’’ 
communicated by yourcorrespondent,38.C. 
as an appendage to the extravagant pro- 
ject of the American Captain Symmes, 
[ beg to state, that I knew the person who 
made those proposals; and if you should 
deem the following information respecting 
him and the experimeuts which he actu- 
ally made, worthy of a place in your in- 
teresting Journal, I shall feel highly grati- 
fied by its insertion. 

‘The author of the Proposals alluded to 
was a Mr. Thomas Williams, a very inge- 
nious man, though rather an eccentric 
character. He published a work respect 
ing the oblate figure of the earth; his 
name will probably be recollected by 
many philosophical characters now living. 
Some time after the publication of this 
work, he conceived an idea that the earth 
must be a hollow body, from reflecting 
that, as the Great Author of Nature had 
made nothing in vain, every thing was, of 
course, constructed without waste of ma- 


terials; and it appeared to him, that be- | 


sides the apparent waste of matter that 
must take place, if the earth, and all the 
heavenly bodies, were solid, they would 
be much less secure from the effects of in- 
ternal convulsions. Pursuing his favourite 
idea, he supposed that the centre, being 
the focus of the whole concave surtace, 
might, by means not very diferent froin 
what we know does exist, be furnished 
with heat in a sufficient degree to produce 
light also, and thus form a subterranean 
world, in all respects celculated for the 
abode of millions of inhabitants, enjoving 
perpetual summer and perpetual day. 
‘The ingenuity of Mr. W. soon furnished 
him with a method of endeavouring to as- 
certain whether the earth was hollow, as 
he supposed, or not. ‘The fact, that the 
plumb-line is affected in the neighbour- 
hood of large mountains, has already been 
proved ; andit occurred to him that as the 
earth itself attracts all bodie-, a weight let 
down below the surface wonld be at- 
tracted upwards bythe mass of earth above 
it, in proportion as it descended deeper. 





On this principle, he argued, that if the 
earth were solid, the point at which a body 
would lose all its weight must be near the 
centre; but if only a shell, that point 
would be at the depth of rather more than 
half its thickness. Conjecturing the whole 
thickness to be two hundred miles, 
(more or less) the depth at which a body 
would lose all its weight, would be at 
about one hundred and twenty miles. 

Mr. W. now determined on makin 
some experiments; and, providin hieecoll 
with the necessary apparatus, he chose 
some deep mines in the west of England. 
A piece of lead, of several pounds weight, 
being first accurately weighed at the sur- 
face, was let down by a small line, to the 
depth of a hundred feet, in which situation 
it was again weighed at the surface, and so 
on, at every succeeding one hundred feet 
of its descent, till it reached the bottom of 
the shaft. Every hundred feet of the line 
was also weighed previously to being let 
down, and again, immediately on being 
drawn up, on account of its imbibing so 
much moisture from the steam of the pit, 
as to increase its weight considerably, 
The result of this experiment, which Mr. 
W. repeated in various places, and in va- 
rious ways, proved highly satisfactory ; for, 
after making every necessary allowance, 
with a further deduction for any inaecu- 
racy that might-have escaped him, he 
found that the weight lost its gravity so ra- 
pidly, that at the depth of about thirty-five 
or forty miles, it would no longer have 
descended*. According to his calculation, 
therefore, the shell of the earth could not 
be more than about seventy miles thick, 
instead of two hundred, as he at first con- 
jectured. Elated to find the result of his 
experiments so strongly favouring his 
theory, he immediately circulated the pro- 
posals above-mentioned; but meeting 
with little encouragement, and being 
cramped by poverty, having a large family 
to support, he was unable to carry his de- 
signs into execution. In the mean time 
his health declined, from intense study as 
well as disease, and he died soon after- 
wards in the sixty-first year of his age. 

W.L. 





M. STHEINHAUSEN’S ‘THEORY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—This is an age of wonders. Real 
and apparent, discoveries are daily made 
important to science, and give evidence of 
the advantages of relying on research b 
experiment, rather than theories which had, 
perhaps, no other foundation than the 
dream ofa pretended philosopher; but on 
some subjects, where the connection be 
tween cause and etfect cannot, in our pre- 
sent state of being, be ascertained, we are 
obliged to infer the cause from its effects, 
and a theory of them is invented. One of 
these is the recent presumption of Mr. 
Stheinhausen, that tae globe we inhabit is 





* How do these experiments, if accurate, 
affect Sir Richard Phillips’s new theory of the 
Mechanism of the Universe ?—Ep, 
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hollow, and that at about the depth of one 
hundred and seventy miles, another small 
body revolves within, to which he attri- 
butes the effects of magnetism ; and his 
calculations seem to confirm his specula- 
tion. However absurd the theory may 
appear, of a body revolving within the 
earth, with such powerful influence on it 
without; let us imagine that the planet 
Saturn did not exist, and it would appear 
still more absurd or impossible, that a 
body should revolve within a ring,—yet 
this fact is evident and demonstrable ! 
P. W. 





VINDICATION OF OSSIAN. 
(To the Editor of the Literary Journal.) 


Sir,—In the remarks upon Mr. Hazlitt’s 
Letters on the English Poets, Literary 
Journal, No. 20. p. 272, great surprise is 
expressed at seeing Ossian introduced as 
the author of one of the ‘ four principal 
works of poetry in the world.” Whether 
the poems which bear his name, were 
composed by the Celtic Chief, or by 
Mr. M*‘Pherson, (of which it is not my 
intention at present to take any notice,) | 
an of opinion that they are far from being 
a disgrace to any company. Dr. Blair, in 
his “* Critical Dissertation on the Poems 
of Ossian, the Son of fingal,”’ gives the fol- 
lowing opinion :—“‘ His poetry, more, per- 
haps, than that of any other writer, de- 
serves to be styled, the poetry of the heart. 
It is a heart penetrated with noble senti- 
ments, and with sublime and tender pas- 
sions; a heart that glows and kindles the 
fancy ; a heart that is full, and pours itself 
forth. Ossian did not write, like modern 
poets, to please readers and critics. He 
sung from the love of poetry and song 
His delight was to think of the heroes 
among whom he had flourished; to recall 
the affecting incidents of his life ; to dwell 
upon his past wars, and loves, and friend- 
ships; till, as he expresses it himself, 
‘ there comes a voice to Ossian and awakes 
his soul. It is the voice of years that are 
gone; they roll before me with all their 
deeds,’ and under this true poetic inspira- 
tion, giving vent to his genius, no wonder 
we should so often hear and acknowledge 
in his strains, the powerful and over-pleas- 
Ing voice of nature. 





* Arte, natura potentior omni, 
*€ Est Deus in vobis, ugitante calescimus illo.” 


‘The doctor then goes on to form a com- 
parison between Homerand Ossian, when, 
afierhaving shewnthe Grecian Bard’s supe 
riority In same respects, on account of the 
many peculiar advantages which he pos- 
sessed, and which the Celtic Bard had no 
means of obiaming, he thus continues:— 
‘ Both poets are eminently sublime; but 
a difference may be remarked in the spe- 
cies of their sublivity. Homer's sub- 
lymity is accompanied with more impetuo- 
sity and fire ; Ossian's with more of aso 
lemn and awful grandeur. Homer hurties 
you along; Ossian elevates and fixes you 
in astonishinent. Homer is most sublime 
bn actions and battles; Ossian, in deserip- 
tion and sentin.ent. In the pathetic, Ho- 





mer, when he chuses to exert it, has great 
power ; but Ossian exerts that power much 
oftener, and has the character of tender- 
ness far more deeply imprinted on his 
works. No poet knew better how to seize 
and melt the heart. With regard to dignity 
of sentiment, the pre-eminence must clearly 
be given to Ossian. This is indeed a sur- 
prising circumstance, that in point of hu- 
manity, magnanimity, virtuous feelings of 
every kind, our rude Celtic poet should be 
distinguished to such a degree, that not 
only the heroes of Homer, but even those 
of the polite and refined Virgil, are left far 
behind by those of Ossian.”’ In the First 
book of ‘Temora how beautifully is the 
shortness of human life delineated—‘* How 
long on Moilena shall we weep? How 
long pour in Erin our tears? The mighty 
will not return. Oscar shall not rise in his 
strength. The valiant must fall in their 
day, and be no more known on their hills. 
Where are our fathers? O warriors! the 
chiefs of the times of old? They have set 
like stars that have shone. We only hear 
the sound of their praise. But they were 
renowned in their years: the terror of 
other times. Thus shall we pass away, in 
the day of our fall. Then let us be re- 
nowned when we may; and leave our 
fame behind us, like the last beams of the 
sun, when he hides his red head in the 
west.”’ And in a few lines after, how 
beautifully is it again exhibited, heightened 
bythelove offame. ‘The days of my years 
begin to fail. I feel the weakness of my 
arm. My fathers bend from their clouds 
to receive their grey-haired son. But be- 
fore I go hence, one beam of fame shall 
rise, ny davs shall end as my years begun, 
in fame. My life shall be one stream of 
light to bards of other times!” Lord 
Kaiines thus speaks of Ossian’s powers of 
de-cription, ‘‘ general manners never were 
represented more to the life, by a Tacitus, 
noraShakspeare. Such painting is above 
the reach of pure invention, it must be the 
work of knowledge and feeling.” With 
respect to the passage, ‘* Roll on ye dark 
brown years, ye bring no joy on your wing 
to Ossian ;”? which you have so pleasantly 
rende ed, “ ye bring no joy on your 
wheel;” [ should conceive, that the term 
roll applied to the form, rather than the in- 
strument, of the motion: I should also 
think, that the epithets of dark brown 
years, to denote years which bring no joy, 
perfectly consonant with the language of 
true poetry. T was induced to send the 
ibove from the idea that Ossian’s beau- 
ties should not be passed over in too 
t.iiling a manner. 
Believe me, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully 

Tuesday, Aug. Vth. IcNorus. 





REINALLT’S TOWER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Sin,x—The following is ‘the ancient 
history” of Tower, (alluded to by yourin- 
genious correspondent, Ordovex, in your 
Journal of last week*,) copied from Pen- 





® Literary Journal, Ne. 17, 





— 
nant: ‘* The house (tower) is smajj. bh 
part of it is a true specimen of the bende 
houses on the confines of England me 
Scotland: a square tower of three storie 
In the lower, still remains a Staple in the 
ceiling ; a memorial of the rudeness of the 
times. During the wars between the house 
of York and Lancaster, this place was in 
habited by Reinallt ap Gryffudd ap Bley, 
dyn, one of the six gallant chieftains who 
defended Harlech Castle on the part of 
Henry VI. He and his people were jy 
continual feud withthe citizens of Chester 
In 1465, a considerable number of the 
latter came to Mold Fair; a fray ensued 
between the two parties, a dreadfy] 
slaughter was made on both sides; hy 
Reinallt got the victory, took prisoner 
Robert Brigne, linen-draper, and mavor 
of Chester, in 1461, whom he led to ‘hig 
tower, and hung on the staple in his greg 
hall. An attempt was made afterwards to 
seize Reinallt; and two hundred tal] meg 
sallied from Chester for that purpose, 
He retired from his house to a neighbour 
ing wood, permitted part of his enemies to 
enter the building ; then, rushing from his 
cover, fastened the door, and, setting fire 
to the place, burnt them without mercy: 
he then attacked the rest, pursued them to 
the sea-side, where those who escaped the 
sword, perished in the channel: Reinallt 
received his pardon from ‘Thomas Lord 
Stanley, lord of the council of Wales, 
which was afterwards confirmed under the 
great seal by Edward IV. His actions 
were celebrated at the time, in poems still 
extant, particularly by Lewis Glyn Cothi, 
in an Awd, in praise of Reinalit. 

The tower, in old times, was called after 
the name of this hero. It was also named 
Bryn-coed, from the wood that might 
have surrounded it. In the time of Le- 
land it was inhabited by John Wynn ap 
Robert.” 

Your constant reader, 








28 July, 1818. CAMBRIENSIS. 
MACHINERY, STRIKING FOR 


WAGES, AND EMIGRATION. 


Wuenever the low rate of wages can be 
considered as the result of a combination 
of employers against workmen, no friend 
of humanity nor of the country can be slow 


in expressing his indignation at that state of 


things. But there are an infinity of other 
circumstances connected with the variety 
of cases in which low wages are complained 
of, and which cannot be specified and ex- 
amined here. Onething, however, Is cer- 
tain, that every strike for wages, whether 
reasona le or not on the part of the work- 
men concerned, has two tendences ; one to 
diminish the demand for the article pro- 
duced, by enhancing its price in the foreign 
and home market; and the other to promote 
ihe introduction of machinery, which Is 
the only relief the manufacturer can fly t? 
from the demands of the workmen, 30s 
the only resource of the country [or the 
preservation of its manufactures. But 
this zntroduction of machinery t rows Wors- 
men out of employ, andreduces still lower 
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the rate of wages. When, therefore, the 
demands of workmen are really unreason- 
able, all 


machinery 
they to blame 


is the consequence, whom have 
but themselves ? 

But we will suppose the case, that with 
respect to any given manufacture or em- 
loyment, neither the manufacturer or em- 
iover can aiford higher wages, nor the 
wages suffice for the due subsistence of 
the workman. In this case, what is to be 
done? Is the preservation of the manu- 
ficture to be forced, to the misery of all 
concerned? God forbid! let the manu- 
facture by which the manufacturer cannot 
live immediately perish, and let the work- 
man either find out a new employment 
at home, or seek for one in foreign coun- 
tries. ‘These are the grounds on which 
Mr. Kendall has recommended the simul- 
taneous establishment of a Colonial Insti- 
tution for the promotion of Emigration to 
the British Colonies, and of Free Draw- 
ag-Schools * for increasing the employ- 
ments, and capacity for employment, 
among the laborers who stay at home. 
Even in a patriotic view, Mr. Kendall is 
leased with emigration generally, though 
he refers, of course, emigration to the 
British Colonies* . 

With peculiar reference to the principle 


above advanced, that where a manufacture 


cannot afford wages sufficient for the due 
subsistence of the manufacturer, the ma- 
nufacture should be abandoned, and the 
workman seek other or foreign employ- 
ment, Mr. Kendall points out the mean- 
ness and even oppressive enormity of that 
provision of our Jaw which prevents the 
emigration of all who will not swear that 
they are not workers in brass, iron, cotton, 
kc. ‘The operation of this miserable jea- 
lousy of our manufactures is, at the pre- 
sent day, as injurious, as, at all times, it 
was cruel, 

With regard to the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and the causes of diminished em- 
ployment, for which one wholesome re- 
medy is emigration, it is highly worthy of 
remark, that almost every improve- 
ment in the arts, and almost every refine- 
ment in the social system, tends to reduce 
the quantity of employment, and therefore 
the means of subsistence, of the poor. Much 
Is said about the employment of children 
to sweep chimneys, and though chimney- 
sweeping is not the only vile nor unwhole- 
some occupation, nor master-chimney- 
‘weepers the only masters who sometimes 
ill-use their apprentices, yet, on the whole, 
tls probably desirable that the use of ma- 
cMnery for chimney-sweeping should be 
rendered practicable, it lieu of climbing- 

°ys. But what will be the immediate 
aid permanent effect of this improve- 
a Why, to take away the means of 
a waned or thirty-thousand boys, the 

mer which is said to be at present em- 
oyed in chimney-sweeping. And are 

%e whose humanity prompts them to 
Put an end to this employment prepared 


See 





- "pL toposals for a Colonial institutiou, and 
‘Free Drawing-Schvols. 


d the increased introduction of 
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to atford to these thirty thousand boys 
other employment, that is, other means 
of subsistence? Will they undertake that 
these bovs, thrown out, in this and every 
succeeding generation, of the employment 
of chimney-sweeping, shall neither perish 
nor corrupt in idleness, nor shoulder some 
other thirty thousand boys out of the em- 
ploymeuts which they would else have 
filled? In aword, will they not cause a 
loss of employment and subsistence to 
some thirty thousand boys in the kingdom, 
and increase by so many the number of 
paupers and thieves, of starving victims, 
or of artful and wicke@ delinquents? 
Willi they not fill, by so many more, our 
workhouses or our gaols? It was the 
saine with the abolition of the slave-trade; 
that too was an improvement in society, 
but have its promoters found out the means 
of employment, that is of subsistence, for 
the thousands whose bread was taken 
away, when the manufactures exported in 
that trade, its shipping and various employ- 
ments, were put an end to? It is the same 
with the National Schools and with the 
Madras system—for we will say nothing of 
the Lancaster schools, which lie under 
other objections ; the Madras system *, at 
least, is very generally called an improve- 
ment in the art of teaching ; but how many 
teachers does it not rob of employment ? 
The Governor of New York, in a late ad- 
dress to the legislature of that state, con- 
gratulates his country on the acquisition of 
the new system, the adaptation of which to 
a country where hands are few and the 
wages of employment high, he carefully 
is palo points out; but the converse 
of the argument is applicable to Great Bri- 
tain, where hands are numerous and 
wages low! 

Mr. Kendall has no desire to resist the 
tide of improvement ; on the contrary, he 
would hasten its course. He has no ob- 
jection to the use and increase of ma- 
chinery, nor to any improvement ofsociety, 
though it has the concomitant evil of rob- 
bingthe poorof employment. ‘lhatisase- 
parate question, and is tobe met by other 
answers. His remedies are to multiply 
employments, increase the powers of la- 
bourers, give them new arts and enlarged 
capacities ; and, if there are any for whose 
industry this kingdom is too small, give 
them the whole world to work in. Eng- 
land is the hive, the earth is the flower- 
garden ; let the bees range widely, and en- 
tertain no doubt, not only that the labourers 
will be fed at their toil, but that honey 
will be brought home beside. 

Many wretched plans have been offered 
for the establishment of charitable manufac- 
torves, and other means of forced produc- 
tron, while, to meet this, no scheme has 
been offered for a forced consumption ; and 





* A gentleman holding a high situation in 
one of our Eastern Colouies lately expressed to 
the writer, his surprize that Dr. Bell’s method, 
as practised in England, should continue to be 
called the Madras system, the Indian metkod 
being so inferior and limited in the comparison 
us not to deserve the honour thus paid it. 





among these, the most gigantic scheme of 
public misery, and of real degradation 
of the poor, was that of the paltry art 
and jacobin, Mr.Owen. ‘The only whole- 
some relief, where the hands to be em- 
ployed are too numerous for the labour 
in demand, is EMIGRATION. Let the 
poor, instead of being mewed up and 
drilled in Mr. Owen’s workhouses, fly to 
rivers and mountains beyond the ocean, 
and carry with them and preserve their 
freedom; let them create other Britains 
upon other shores, and become the custo 
mers aud auxiliaries of their brethren at 


home! 








THE GREAT LIE AND THE 
LITTLE LIE. 


(From the Arabic.) 


A MERCHANT was going through a slave- 
market one day, and happened to see a 
broker holding a boy by the ear for sale, 
and calling out, * Who will purchase aa 
accomplished, sensible, well-taught, and 
faithful youth, forone hundred Dirhums ?’ 
‘Why, my good Sir,’ said the merchant, 
‘IT suspect you must be crazy ; for, if your 
boy possesses the qualities you mention, he 
is worth athousand Dirhums.’ ‘Oh!’ said 
the broker, ‘ yousee him shining, and take 
him for silver; but, if you were acquainted 
with his failing, you would probably find 
him copper.’ ‘ Pray what is his failing,’ 
said the merchant, ‘and what do you 
think the cause of it?? ‘He tells every 
year,’ said the broker. ‘a Great Lie anda 
Little Lie ; and each of these I consider as 
a very serious evil.” ‘Poh poh!’ said the 
merchant, ‘Ll look upon this as a mere 
trifle.’ He accordingly purchased the 
boy, and took him into his service; and, 
finding him expert and skilful in duty, 
wer him at the head of all his servants. 

ut it happened sometime after, that the 
merchant, accompanied by some of his 
friends, went out to his garden, and sent 
the boy home about sunset, to bring him 
his ass; but the boy, as soon as he ap- 
proached his master’s house, rent his 
clothes, and threw dust upon his head, and 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! alas, alas! my master! 
my bountiful lord !’—The merchant’s wife 
concluded from his appearance that some 
misfortune had happened to her husband, 
and said, ‘ Alas, boy, what is the meaning 
of this outcry?’ ‘Ah! replied he,- ‘the 
roof of the house has fallen in upon my 
master, and crushed him to pieces, with 
all the other merchants.’ ‘Lhe wives of 
the merchants, who happened to be in- 
vited there by the lady of the house, as 
soon as they heard the report of the slave, 
smote their faces in despair, and began to 
run towards the garden; but the boy got 
before them, and entered it, tearing Lis 
clothes like a frantic person, and throwing 
dust on his head, in the same manner as 
he had done before the women. ‘The 
merchants, surprized at his appearance, 
asked the cause of his distress. ‘Ah! I 
believe,’ he replied, ‘a spark of fire 
escaped from the hands of one of the 
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maid-servants, and has set fire to your 
house, and I do not think there is a single 
child that has not been burned to death ; 
nay, not one even of the maid-servants, 
nor one of your wives.” ‘The merchants 
hearing this, ran out, all distracted, one 
weeping for his sister or wife, the other 
for the daughter of his relation; but when 
they got about half way hoine, both parties 
met on the road, and every one saw his 
friend safe, and discovered that the whole 
was a trick played upon them by the lying 
valet. ‘What has tempted you,’ said his 
master, ‘to this act?’ ‘ Do you not know,’ 
replied the boy, ‘that I was bound to tell 
you every ped a Great Lie and a Little 
one?’ ‘Well,’ said the merchant, ‘ and under 
what class must I place the present? Is this 
the Great Lie or the Littleone?’ ‘ Oh! this 
is the Little Lie, replied the boy; the 
Great one you shall have by and by.’ 
‘This Little Lie,’ said the merchant, ¢ will 
answer ny purpose ;, I now give you your 
liberty ; so, set off, and find some other 
person, of more consequence, to practise 
your Great Lie upon.’ 


which has been executed in the United States, 


(fig. 2.) of the trunk, 


and even (fig. 3.) of the ribs and vertebra, 


from both of which latter figures it ought 


AN ACCOUNT 
OF 
THE SEA SERPENT*. 
(Concluded from our last, p. 33>.) 


Tue existence of Water Serpents ts well 
known. ‘These animalsare met witd in all 
parts of the world. ‘The only questions 
are as to Serpents in the sea, the natural 
history of which appears to have been over- 
looked. Do they exist? what is their 
bulk ? and what is their form? 

The subjoined paper, by Mr. Mitford, 
seems toremove all doubt of the exist- 
ence of Sea Serpents; and we ought to 
have been prepared to expect, from ana- 
logy, that there are Serpents in salt water, 
as well as in fresh. 

Mr. Mitford allows to the Sea Serpents 
which, as we shall tind, he saw in the Me- 
diterranean, a length of THIRTY FEET. It 
ought not to surprize us if the Northern 
Seas have Serpents of still greater bulk. 
They are the residence of the Whale, the 
largest inhabitant of the deep with which 









we are yet acquainted. We are to be 


FIGURE I. 





FIGURE Il. 


slow, nevertheless, iu giving credit to th 
enormous dimensions ascribed to the Se 
Serpent, either by old writers or livin 


witnesses; since, On such Occasions the 
. . ° ’ 

imagination of the beholders invariab] 
adds to the size. 


[t we are to continue to judge from ang 
] logy, the form of the Sea Serpent Ought to 

have a geueral resemblance to Land Ser. 
pents, and stil! more to other Water Sep. 
pents, and especially in that smoothnes 
and unity of surface, in all parts of the 
body, which seeins to be so necessary ty 
its vermicular motion. Yet, not only th, 
accounts in the Norwegian histories, ay 
those recently brought from the Unite 
States, concurin breaking the outline y 
the back of the Sea Serpent into a succe, 
sion of protuberances: but the small Se. 
pent, which we are assured was killed og 
the sea-shore at Cape Ann, and of which 
drawing was made, has the protuberance 
in question. Upon this point, the mete 
figure of the animal, in its entire state, 
(fig. 1.) would not have satisfied us; bu 
the engraving 





and from which our accompanying figures are copied, presents us with a portion 
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FIGURE IIE. 


If. That they have been seen of the 





to appear, indisputably, that the spine of 
the Sea Serpent, (unaccountable as we 
must still regard it,) is not, as in all other 
animals, a strait line, but a line regularly 
undulated. 

We confess that upon this last point we 
have still our doubts; but, for the present, 
at least, we must leave it as we have found 
it. Forthe rest, joining the testimony of 
Mr. Mitford, to all that has gone before, 
we are disposed to admit the three fol- 
lowing propositions :— 





I. ‘Lat there are Sea Serpents. 


length of thirty feet, or even twice that 
number. 

Hl. ‘hat not only one but several Sea 
Serpents may have been seen on the coast 
of New England. 


Rererences TO THE Ficures. 
Fic. 1. A Serpent, three feet in length, 


—— — - ee ee 





® Por some notice of Fresh Water Serpeiuts 
in America, aud for au account of an Enormous 
Serpent sii! to have been seev in Lake Outa- 
rio, see the Colomal Journal, No, Vii 











killed on the sea-shore, at Cape Ann, 1 | 


Massachusetts, in the month of September, 
S17. a, a, are parts of the head and 
neck which were mutilated in the act 4 


destroying the animal. 
Fic. If. A portion of the trunk showing 


the strait line of the belly, and the undu- 
lated line of the back. 

ric. Tl. A portion of the spine, showing 
the varieties of the vertebra, and the dt 
rection of the ribs, adapted to the ext 
rior forms expressed in ngs. I and Ii 
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The following is Mr. Mitford’s paper, 
which we extract from the New Monthly 
| e:— 
Me METHING extraordinary is always 
making its appearance in America, and ac- 
counts of the same generally appear in the 
English journals grossly exaggerated+. I 
am one of those who from experience 
have learnt the caution necessary to be ob- 
served before placing implicit confidence 
in the relations of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren, and ain old enough to remember 
the sensation caused by the supernatural 
appearances on the Apalachian mountains ; 
the glory by which they were surrounded 
dispelling the darkness as the morning sun 
triumphs over the clouds of night; the 
vision lasted until some fanatic asserted 
that it was the ‘* descent of the New Jeru- 
salem,” when reason prevailed, and we 
heard of the inhabitants and them no 
moret. Lately we have had ‘ moving 
stones” in Carolina, but which ceased 
their motion when Dr. James, of New 
York, set on foot an inquiry concerning 
them. What I at present wish to observe 
upon is, the account of “huge Sea 
Serpents,” lately said to have been seel 
along that wonderful coast; my intention, 
however, is not to enter into any disquisi- 
tion whether or no they are of the same 
species with those of antiquity—those 
which destroyed Laocoon, and yet figure 
in sculpture ; that which proved the youth- 
fulnerves of Hercules ; or the more sagez- 
cious one which foretold the death of Ju- 
lian, and thereby proved itself a good 
christian, This I will leave to my Ameri- 
can brethren, who are well qualified for 
such researches. I merely intead to state 
that the Serpents of the ocean, such as 
they are described in the accounts from 
America, are no novel appearance, but 
have been seen inthe Mediterranean. | 
happened to be on board the Piilomel, 
one of his Majesty’s brigs of war, com 
manded by Captain Guison, having 
Joined her on the 12th of December, 1811, 
at Gibraltar; Lord Cochrane, Commis- 
sary-General Macdowal, and Captain 
Hardinge of the engineers, were passen- 
gers. Tmention them thus particulaiiv as 
they are living, and can contradict me if I 
slate any thing which is not correct. 

After relieving, with asupply of provi- 
sions, the Portuguese fortress of Meliilo on 
the coast of Barbary, and anchoring for one 
day before the celebrated ruins of Oran, 
We entered the bay of Algiers, and moored 
the ves el about three miles to the east- 
ward of the cily, where vessels in common 
do hot ride.—Our motive for chusing this 
Position was in order to sound the bay a 
secretly as possible. ‘The depth of water 


ee 





t Here Mr. Mitturd talks too fast. The 
dull Eughish editors wever do more than apply 
Sh ciezars to the paragraphs of the Uuites 
- wes Hewspapers, aud reprint them cxactly as 

°y find them my, | 
| t Those luninous appearances on the Apa- 
achian mountams were ascribed to the parti 
i State of the atinusphere. Sone of the 
ee philosophers even travelled from 

adelphia to observe them. 
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might be nine fathoms. One of the cables 
was cut under water on the second day of 
our anchorage, I apprehend by the coral 
rocks, near which place the ship was. A 
seaman remarked to me, from the poop, 
where he was fishing, -that he believed the 
devil, in the shape of a serpent, had cut our 
cable, and was now along-side, as 
long asthe ship. I immediately looked 
overthe gang-way and perceived four of 
these reptiles sporting in the water; they 
appeared to me about THIRTY FEET in 
length, of a dark brown colour, with a 
slight silvery tinge on the belly, and on 
each side of the head: the head was small, 
and in thickness of body the size of a 
stout man’s thigh, tapering towards the 
tal. Lb observed them frequently roll 
over, stretched at full length, and when 
preparing to advance, the head was raised 
and the tail rolled upwards, like a coach 
wheel in size, nearly to the middle of the 
animal’s beck; lowering its head, which 
seemed to have veen raised as.a necessary 
action to preserve its balance in folding up 
the tail, it darted forward with consider- 
able velocity, unfurling itself as it ad- 
vanced, ‘Lhe sailors vainly endeavoured 
to catch one of them, letting down shark- 
hooks wath different baits. My opinion 
was, that tue mouth of the animal, whieh 
generaliy appeared open when the head 
was reaied, would not admit a bait larger 
than an orange, being quite out of our 
ideas of proportion with respect to tt 
body. ‘They never came nearer to th: 
su.face than six feet, so we found it useless 
to atteinpt them with a harpoon. ‘The 
men bathed amougstthem unmolested, ner 
did they abandon the vicinity of the vessel 
on the oceasion, which confirmed me. in 
my Opinion that, from the size of the 
mouth, they were incapable of being dan- 
g’rous to men. We saw them every day 
daring our stay, until our removal into 
tne Mole, when they ieft us, or rather we 
left them. An old Greek renegado told 
me they were common in the bay, but he 
hal never known of any of them being 
eanoht. Achmet, the adimiral’s pilot, then 
on board the fifty gun ship, destroyed 
snortly atter by Lord Exmouth, said they 
were regarded by the fishermen with a 
superstitious reverence, who believed that 
if they lett the bay tue fish would also 
leave it. 

They had not, to me, that ‘ carved’’ 
appearance noticed by the Americans. I 
night have discovered that and several 


Potier peculiarities of form in them by a 
Hinore narrow serutiny, but [imagined 


they were only curiosities to myself, and 
scarce worth reco.dig in my journal. I 
did, however, record them froma practice 
pever to omit noticing whatever passed 
under my own observation. I pointed 
therm out to Lord Cochrane and the other 
passengers, and, if I recollect aright, his 
lordship said they were not unceminon, 
or words Learing that construction. After 
this statement, “the American Serpent,” 
losing its claim to novelty, is divested of 
much of its interest; as it is no more won- 
derful thet the Serpent of the Mediterra- 

id be seen on that coust, than the 





es 


Whale of Greenland on the coast of Cora 
wail. Iam, &c. J. M. Mirrorp. 
Fitzroy Place. 

P.S. The master of an American vessel 
arrived at Penobscot, asserts his having en- 
countered at sea, a Serpent full one hun- 
dred feet long, and in thickness greater 
than awater cask. This formidable animal 
reared itself several feet out of the water, 
took a look ut the ship, and quietly glided 
away. Anaftfidavit issaidto be preparing for 
the master and crew to establish this extraor- 
dinary fact. Thisaccountis givenin Lloyd’s 
list, which alone renders it worthy of no- 
tice. ‘Ihe dimensions of a water cask are 
various, barrels, butts, and prpentns and 
those called gang-casks on board of mer- 
chant ships commonly contain two hundred 
o: more gallons, and are at least three feet 
in diameter; ifthe Jatteris meant, **aston- 
ishing” indeed must be the -ize of this 
animal; if by ‘* water cask’’ is meant the 
harrel in common use, about one Joot in 
diameter, more astonishing still must it be 
in the former case, as the master’s fears 
must have magnified his powers of vision, 
and inthe latter it may be accounted for, 
by suffering him to have passed a cable 
washed off some ship’s deck ina gale 
of wind, which T think not improbable. 
About twelve years ago an American cap- 
tain, trading for furs, saw on the shores of 
New Zealand, an animal of the Serpent 
kind, which rose out of the water and 
looked into his main-/op; of this fact an 
‘ailidavit was also prepared, but never 
administered ;? perhaps this may be the 
same animal, and the discoverer the 
same person. [ have heard more ex- 
traordinary things asserted by Ameri- 
can captains, whose accounts cannot be 
too cautiously received, but to this I 
give no credit. Jonathan” had heard of 
the Serpent, and determined to have a 
share in the glory of fixing it as a native of 
the Columbian Ocean.” Natronal va- 
nity is deemed preferable to truth by 
mcs: American seamen, and the above 
may be set down as a fit companion to the 
Scotch Mermaids which were exhibited in 
the Western Isles, and were actually sworn 
to by several Scotch persons and second- 
sighted old women. I see no reason to 
alter my opinion, that the Serpent of Ame- 
rica and the Mediterranean are of the same 
species, and not uscommon though rarely 
noticed, The difference in size will soon 
be reconciled, and as America is the land 
of the marvellous, they are entitled to 
forty or fifty feet extra upon such an occa- 
sion. 








PROSPECTUS OF A POETICAL 
DIARY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—lL send you, herewith, an extract 
fron the Journal of iny late lamented 
fmend, Thomas Wiggins. During the 
vreater part of his mestimable life, he 
had been in the practice of keeping an 
exact account of all his proceedings, 
enterniny 


, 


wv the events of each successive- 
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day with a minuteness almost overscru- 
pulous, About the middle of the year 
1815, he was strongly urged by his 
friends (myself among the number) to 
vive to the world this interesting wass 
of instruction, anecdote, aud informa. 
tion. After some difficulty, he com- 
plied with our suggestions, but modestly 
apprehending that the language and 
bulkiness of his diary might appear re- 
pulsive to the generality of readers, he 
conceived the vast design of turuving the 
whole into verse, and thus submitting it 
to the public in a more compendious 
and attractive form. Towards the latter 
end of last year, this arduous caterprize 
was completed, and the whole of these 
voluminous annals was versified and 
abridged. They are now contained in 
the very moderate compass of fifty 
quarto volumes, including tiie coutinua- 
tion of the Poetical Diary, up to the 
very day of Mr. Wiggins’s decease. 
That deplored event took place, as the 
public papers have already informed 
you, on the 17th of March, in the pre- 
sent year. His executors, desirous 
that his intentions should be carried into 
eitect, have deterinined to publish the 
work at their owa expense, and have 
deputed to me the task of editorial su- 
periutendance. Under these circuin- 
stances, I feel it my duty to assure the 
public, that I have taken no liberty with 
the original text, beyond the omission 
of an occasional stanza, which hap- 
pened to coutain matter either unim- 
portant or unfit for general circulation. 
"ihe notes, which I have thought proper 
to annex, form a perpetual commen- 
tary, illustrating, and, I may add, with- 
out vanity, enriching, the work itself. 
Through the nedium of your pages, 
} take this opportunity of offering a 
short specimen to the public notice. It 
is the Journal of a single day, not long 
before the author’s death, and is part of 
tue 427tn canto, 49th vol. of this highly 
iuteresting poem. The reader will 
easily discover in it traits of that dis- 
position to digress, of that thoughtful 
and reilecting turn of mind, which are 


the most amusing characteristics of 
Mr. W.’s work. ‘The versification is 


easy and melodious, and the language 
remarkable for a certain matter-of-fact, 
«smplicity, and business-like contempt 
for the meretricious finery of the imayi- 
uation:——My notes are appended, as 
they will appear in the publication it- 
self. P.C. 


POETICAL DIARY. 


1. 
THIS morning, eight o’clock—I ’woke 
And yawned and scratched my head, 
But could not get to sleep again, 
Aad so got out of bed. 





Dress’d, wash’d my face and hands, aud clean’d 
My teeth, and comb’d my bair ; 

[cat my chiv in shaving: MEM.— 
Next time to take more care, 


3. 
Was puzzled very mach indeed 
‘To know which coat to puton; 
My blue has sadly gone to seed, 
My brown has lost a button. 


4 
At nine o’clock IT break fasted, 
Ate tuur large rounds of toast; 
Drank half a dozen cups of tea, 
And read the Morning Post. 


Se 
Scolded my man for having made 
The toast so very brown ; 
Aud, if he did the like again, 
Il swore Pd knock him down. 
6. 
From tev to one, took up a book, 
Sat rolling in my chair ; 
Sometimes walked up and down the room 
And sumetimes humuin’d an air, 


- 


fe 
At one—!T rang to tell the man 
To saddle the brown mare ; 
Put on my boots, and rode about, 
To take a little air. 
8. 
Some people like to gallop, but 
I always like to trot; 
Because | find that riding hard 
Is apt to make me hot. 


9. 
At half past three, got Lack again 
Covered with dust and dirt; 
So washed my hands, and changed my boots, 
And put ona clean shirt. 


10. 
At five, (my usual dinner-hour,) 

I dined in Leicester Square ; 
The room was crowded, bat | met 
With no acquaintance there. 

1}. 
Mem. the Pert wine was but so-so, 
The fish not done enough; 
The vegetables comme-tl-faut, 
The rump steaks very tough. 
12. 
Went tothe pit at Drury Lane, 
And got 1 without squeeze ; 
I like tu go to Drury Lane, 
One always sits at ease ! 


13. 
The papers say, that house will shut, 
Which is, I think, a pity; 
And wust be chiefly owing to 
The Managing Committee. 


14. 
I fear that it will never do 
To make the prices lower ; 
But iet them get George Colman in, 
And kick out Peter Moore, 


15. 
Eleven—step'd into Richardson's 
To get a bit to eat ; 
Drauk half a pint of ale, and had 
A slice or two of meat. 
16. 
—As long as 1 can remember, it 
Alas always been my way, 
To take a little bit or so, 
Jn coming from the play: 





‘ 


17. 
Indeed, if [ should go to bed 
Without my bread and cheese, 
My lobster and my glass of alc, 


I should not feel ut case — 


1S 
Got home at twelve—uiudress’d and put 

My nighteap on my head; 

Wound up my watch, put out my fight, 

Aud then got into bed. 

NOTES, 

“Knock himdown” Stanza5. An hynor 
holical expression of anger. It cannot he sy. 
posed, for a moment, that Mr. WV. would, one 
repetition of the offence, have actually yyy, 
ceeded to so unwarrautable a breach of the 
peace.—Irritating as the servant's weghyence 
undoubtedly was, the law, that watches ove 
all with an equal and paternal eye, will not 
allow the meanest scull to be fractured, nor the 
lowest subject to Se unmercifully banged, but 
upon the gravest and most pressing emer 
gencics, 

* Leicester Square.” Stanza to. Probably 
at Bruvet’s or Sabloniére’s. Both are in Leiccs. 
ter Square, 

“One always sits at ease.” Stanza 12. Who. 
ever has frequented that theatre for the last 
season, must have remarked the melancholy 
bareness of the benches, and the dreary va 
cuilies ta every circle of the boxes.—Each 
spectator had “ ample room aud verge enough,” 
aud, like the maniac in Herace, he was “ jn 
vacuo lztus sessor plausorgue theatro.” 

* Kick out Peter Moore.” Stanzai4. This 
prophetic advice of Mr. W. seenis likely to be 
followed. By the last report, it appears that 
George Colinan will have the direction of rege 
nerate Drury, and Mr. P. Moove, together with 
the other gentlemen of the coinmittece (whose 
vames, fromm motives of rhyme, are vet men- 
tioned) will be removed, though cortainly not 
in that violept practical manuer, which 
Mr. Wiggins incousiderate!yv recc:mmends. The 
reader will readily sce that this part of P. C's 
inestimable annotations was written with too 
sanguine a spirit, befure the dissolution of the 
injunction.——Ep, 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


We ventured, in one or two of oir 
earliest numbers, to protest against the 
chimeras and credulity of the Quarterly 
Review, in relation to the Arctic Exped!- 
tions; and it is a source of satisfaction to 
us, to find that its Scottish competitor, 1 
its fifty-ninth number, just published, 
agrees with us upon every point to 
which we a Our leisure has 
never suifered us to go into the de- 
tails of the facts and arguments by which 
our opinions were to be supported ; but 
this task has now been performed, 10 4 
very masterly manner, by the Edinburgh 
Review. With the political, and many 
other speculations of that work, it isimpreba 
ble that we shall ever be greatly pleased; 
and we are, therefore, the more glad to lave 
an opportunity of offering our praise o 
the scientific and historical disquisition Ui 
der remark. . 

The Edinburgh Review concurs with us 
in the following views :— 

1. That while we give our entire @p- 
proval to the renewed attempts which ¥* 
are now making to explore the polar seas 
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and to discover a North West Passage to 
China auc fnata, orat least (he trre zeo- 
graphy of the northern coasts of America, 
we see nuthing in the fucis which have re- 
cently presented themselves, nor in the 
observetions that have been grounded 
upon them, to induce a beliet that tue pre- 
cent state of the Arctic regions 1s, or lately 
has been, in any important degree, diter- 
ent from that which ts usual aid perpetual ; 
or that any small and partial changes, which 
may have been receatly observed, are not 
such as have equally occurred at frequent 
intervals, ai all times, and during very re- 
cent periods. 

9, That consequently the famous ‘ four 
hundred years” is nothing more than a 
fable. 

3, That the partial changes in the 

uantity of ice, to the west of Greenland 
and the east of Spitzbergen, are wholly 
insufficient to influence, even to the 
smallest amount, the climate of the more 
southern latitudes. 

4. That there is no reason to believe 
that the climate of England was milder 
fourhundred years ago than it has been 
since, or that it is likely to be more mild 
hereafter. 

5. That there is no reason to believe that 
the climate of Greenland ‘has been move 
severe, during the last four hundred years 
than it-had been for four hundred years 
before. 

6. That there never was any Norwegian 
or Icelandic settlement on the east coast of 
Greenland; but that the Last and West 
Bygds, Bygts, or Settlements (falsely 
translated East and West Greenland,) were 
two towns onthe east and west sides of 
Eric’s Liord, Vi:th, or Lay, on the west 
coast of Greenland. 

The Edinburgh Review hasnot followed 
Us, in Supposing that the passing peculiari- 
ties of the seasons (and consequent remo- 
val of the Greenland ice) may be con- 
nected with the magnetic variation, with 
electric phenomena. and with the late fre- 
quent earthquakes, but imagines that there 
nay be regular alternations of heat and 
cold, though the periods are not known 
We shall, perhaps, return to this article of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Che reports of the failure of the Arctic 
Expedition are now said to be mere exag- 
ppraens of the accounts which have in- 

ormed us that two of the vessels had been 
unable to reach beyond the 81st degree, in 
a direct northerly course. 

lhe following is an extract of a letter 
tom Bantf, dated August :— 

“Captain Ridley, of the Priad whale-ship, 
of this port, just returned from the Northern 
Ocean, informs ines thae ou the yoth of May 
ote in lat. $4¢ 55’ about eve@ht miles from 
‘pitzbergen, in twenty two fathoms water; the 
fun was ata great altitude; there was scarcely 
a might, they could follow tive glorious In- 
at os again and again round the hern- 
hepa atmusphere at this time was very 
‘eal oe K. went to the top mast. and 

>with a glass to the extent of between 

aan and tift V intles (as he supposes) across the 
ean wahenteichelr ae hwes much more oped 
were inde ? yh 7 ae BE" last ee Phere 
ed large islands uf flaw ice fluating 


about; but he is sure the sea was navigable, 
vithout great difficulty, as far as the eye could 
reach. But the ice was sunning ashore, and 
acetmuiating in large masses on the northern 
coast of Spitzbergen” 

An opi.ion has been entertained, that 
the sea beiween Greevland and Spitzber- 
gen is only a bay—in which case, the ac- 
cumulation of ice would be easily ac- 
counted for; but this conjecture, Captain 
Ridley’s statement seems to contradict. 
Captain Buchan will doubtlessly try for a 
passage between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. See the Account and Map in our 
Second Number. 








VARIATION OF THE MAGNET, AND 
HOLLOWNESS OF THE EARTH *. 
Tne Variation of the Magnet is one of 

the ino.t curious as well as important sub- 

jects of inquiry of the present day+, and 
the following theory has some connection 

with it:— We have spoken,” says a 

Paris paper, ‘* of a foolish enterprize of au 

Americant, who proposes to go to the 

North Pole, in order to discover a great 

orifice. by which he believes he could pe- 

netrate: the centre of the globe, where 
he imegines he can find habitable lands. 

There is a learned German, Mr. Sthein- 

hauser, who announces, in the Literary 

Gazette of Halle, an hypothesis of the 

same kind. ‘To explain the variation of 

the magnectic needle, he supposes, that in 
the interior of our globe, at a depth of 
about one hundred and seventy miles, there 
exists another small body, which performs, 
round the centre of the earth, a revolution 
from east to west, ina period of four hun- 
dred and forty years. ‘Uhis sinall globe, 
endued with a magnetic attraction, would 
be the cause of the variation of the mag: 
nectic needle. ‘The calculations of Mr. 

Stheinhauser appear to agree exactly with 

experience; he had predicted, in 1805, 

that the needic would be for a time sta- 

tionary, and at she present epoch would 
retrogade towards the east; what has, in 
fact, taken place. He has given to his 
subterraneous planet the name of « Pluto.’ 
Mariners, according to Mr. Stheinhauser, 
will have no more occasion to observe the 
celestial bodies to guide them at sea; it 
will be sufficient for them to understand 
the motions of Pluto, by observation of 
the magnetic variation. ‘lhese ideas, all 
extravagant as they appear, are not altoge- 
ther new; some persons had already, 
nearly a century since, imagined the hy- 
pothesis of a metallic or magnectic kernel 
In our globe.” 





i_ -- - a ma=: 


FLORIDA INDIANS. 


Tat Pour Indian Nations of Florida§ 
ond Georgia, (see our last, p. 922) called 








* See the letters of two Correspondents in 
our present Number. 

+ Sea Sketch of the History of the Varia- 
thowofthe Mayoet, Literary Jourual, No. 1. 

] See Literary Journal, No. 19. 

§ Foran aceonnt of Florida and its political 





umportance, see COLonrALJouRn al, No. VE. 


Seminoles and Creeks by the Europeans, 
have the native collective name of Mar- 
scogees. A highly iateresting address to 
lis Majesty was agreed to and signed by 
the king or great chief of the Four Na- 
tions, and about thirty iuferior chiets, at 
ithe British fort at the confluence of the 
Chatotochee and Flint rivers, on the 10th 
of March, 1815. The Marscogees spread 
over the whole of West Fiorida, and are 
anxious that the mouths of the rivers 
should be kept open, in order to maintain 
their trade with the British. My. Arbuth- 
not, the apparent victim of the ambition and 
parbarity of the United States, was the 
British agent accredited to those nations.— 
Vhe whole of the transactions In Florida 
deserve to fix the attention of the world ,; 
aid it will be the most criminal negligence, 
on the part of His Majesty’s ministers, if 
the means are not at length found to check 
the rapacity and circumscribe the dominton 
of that insatialle, insolent, and unprinci- 
pled power, the United States. The 
means of resistence, both moral and phy- 
sical, are abundant, if Ministers do but 
know them, and will but use them; and 
if they shall be found either ignorant or 
indclent in this great branch of their duty, 
words are incapable of expressing the 
resentment they will merit from = the 
count v.—That a Court Martial of the 
United States should commit any concelv- 
able atrocity, will surprize no one who Is 
acquainted with the too common character 
of those who bear the military commissions 
of that country. ‘To those whodo not, we 
may, at this tine, earnestly recommend a 
yerusal of Mr. James’s two works on the 
Naval and Military operations of the late 
war; works which we regard as public be- 
nefactions to Great Britain, and of which 
we have long lamented our want of oppor- 
tunity to give our readers an account. 








KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE, 

Effect of Camphor on heated Platina 
Wire.-—The method of keeping a platina 
wire incandescent, by means of the vapour 
of alcohol, has been some time known. 
Sir H. Davy has diseovered that the va- 
pour of camphor will produce a similar 
effect. For this purpose lay a piece of 
camphor, or a few fragments, on any con- 
venient support, and place upon it a coil 
of platina wire made red hot; the wire will 
immediately begin to glow, and will conti- 
nue in that state as long as any of the cam- 
phos remains. 


Important discovery in New Holland — 
A river of the first magnitude has been 
found in the interior of New Llotland, 
running through a most beautiful country, 
rich in soil, limestone, slate, and good 
timber, by Mr. Oxley, the surveyor gene- 
ral. Jts course is northerly, in lautude 
32° 45’ S. and 148° 58’ EK. longitude. 


- 


Apparatus for making Labels.—A gen- 
tleman has invented a pertectly novel ap- 
paratus for making the labels used by 
apothe caries and cieimtsts la a neat orna- 





mental manner by macuinery, 
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ANAGRAMS. 
1 Horatie Nelson. 1. Honorest a Nilo. 
2. Opposition. 2. O Poison Pit. 
3. Punishment, 3. Nine Thumps. 
4. Patriotism. 4. O’tisa Mr. Pit, 
>. Sw Francis Burdett. 5. Frantic disturbers, 


. Hard Case. 

» Ten Tea Pots. 

. Great Help. 

. No more Stars. 
Henry. 


v. Charades. 

7- Potentates. 
8. Telegraph. 
9. Astronomers. 


Oonc. 








Original Boetry. 


STARS TEACH AS WELL AS SHINE. 
SWEPT little jewel in the blue sky set, 
The tirst appearance of night's coronet ; 
The paper hites, like tadpoles in the stream, 
Seein struggling in the air toreach thy beam, 
While boys beneath, that wauder on the 
ground, 
Unconscious of thy beauties breathe around, 
And gather health and strength: aud I abroad 
Have thoughts of meditation aud of God, 
Of earth, of ocean, and of skies above, 
The changing pictures tu the skies that move, 
The fading light, like aze’s last decline, 
Fe.d on the parting sunbeams gentle shine :— 
Aud yet while holiest admirations burn, 
Yet cre my spirit to her frame return, 
Grant that some faint exhilivating ray 
Of thee, iny God, inspire me how to pray, 
How to address thee, as a creature might, 
For that sweet star, for this approaching 
night, 

Por life, aud heart, and lips, to bless thy power, 
Jn preservation to thie very hour! 

RICHARD. 





Tuesday Evening, Aug. 11, 1818. 





ELEGY. 
Emma's Grave. 
SLOWLY approach you yew-tree shade, 
*Neath which is grav’d the tender tale 
Of her, within its friag’d turf laid, 
Poor Ennina, lifeless, cold, and pale! 


And read the silent record there 
Ofone whose life was child by scorn, 
Was blighted by thy damps, Despair! 
Aud slighted love, too meekly borne. 


Oh! if some swain, of pity’s mould, 
Ilias e’er felt tears bedew his eye, 

The while some rustic tongue has told, 
More than the lay could well supply; 


‘Phen, mem’ry to his gen’rous mind, 
While musing on her hapless lot, 

May trace the scene, when lilies twin’d 
fu wreaths, bedeck’d this silent spot, 


Or, further to his fancy trace, 
When scented flow’rs, and deadly rue, 
Oer her white shroud and beauteous face 
>was each young maiden’s task to strew. 


Perchance, more faithful still, may tell, 

What sighs were breath’d of grief profound, 
When sadly toll’d her fum’ral knell, 

Aud struck with awe the hamlet round, 


Aud, o’er her grave, mark many a print 
Of warbling birds with soft impress, 
Where many a rose of richest tint, 
Has blush’d in nature's loveliness, 


Where one, more fair than all beside, 
Nurturd by some peculiar care, 
Expanded forth in leafy pride, 
Aud shed its sweetest fragrance there. 


At fall of eve, this rose I view’d, 

And then the baliwy flow’r bloom’d gay ; 
But ah! ere morn, each opuing bud, 

With dew o’ercharg’d, had droop’d away ! 


Like Ennma was this short liv’d rose, 
Wiluich met th’ orient morning dew, 
Its leaves of beauty to disclose, 
Then sivk in tears beneath the view. 


Oh! could the sun’s soft glow alone, 
With genial warmth, lost beauty raise, 

This flow’r, in lovely pride bad blown, 
And flourish’d still, to Nature’s praise. 


Its leaves their wonted bloom would wear, 
And, plac’d in Emma’s bosom, twine 
More fresh, when water’d bg the tear 
Of eyes that speak a love like miue! 





Altered from the Greek of Menage. 


THRO’ verdant meads, thro’ vernal groves, 
The lovely Paphian goddess roves ; 
She cries, ** I've lost my darling son, 
Why dees be from his mother run ? 
Pray seek my child, restore him, do, 
And Pll give thee a kiss, or two, 

More sweet than those which Dian sips 
From young Endymiou’s rosy tips ; 

Or those full dranghts the gods so love, 
Quaff’d from the nectar bowls of Jove: 
This, this is the reward VIL give, 

To gain my little fugitive, 


Your sou's retreat to me is known: 
Yes, Venus, in my heart he's flown ; 
Then give me strait the promis’d kiss, 
Or bid my love improve the bliss. 


T. W. K. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Answers to Correspondents, and Errata jy 
our next. 

A Third Edition of our First Number, and 
secoud edition of our Second Number, with an 
original map of the North Pole, with additions, 
are now ready for delivery at our Office. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





I. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Speedily will be published, 

A Copy of a Paper preseuted, ia December 
1812, tothe Right Honourable Earl Bathurst, &c. &c. &c, 
entitled Reasons FOR THE CONQUEST OF LOUISIANA; 
to which is added, Additional Remarks, occasioned by the 
passing Events in Florida. 

By E. A. KENDALL, Esq., F. A. S. 

“‘ The British attempted to get possession of New Orieans, 

and stop at once the great western outlet.” 


Naticnai Intellizencer, ‘fuly- 
II. 
ENGLAND'S DOMESTIC CRISIS. 


By the same Author. 
ENGLAND'S DOMESTIC CRISIS: A plea 
for the Constitution and for the Country. 
Awake! arise ! or be for ever fallen! 

#,* Inthis work the Author will inquire, 1. What is the 
Constitution of England? 2. In what manner, and from what 
causes, are we now threatened with its loss ? 3. What would 
be the consequences, to all classes of Englishmen, and to the 
whole world, of such a loss? and, 4. What means are yet left 
in our hands, for preventing its occurrence ? 
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